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BLACKSTONE SQUARE. 

This elegant square, situated on the northwest side of Washing- 
ton Street, just above Canton Street, corresponds to Franklin 
Square upon the other side, and serves as a type of the style of 
construction which is rendering the south end of our city what 
upper New York is to the older portions of that great metropolis. 
Our artist has sketched it with great accuracy, and the engraver 
has done justice to his delineation. The spot will be recognized 
ata glance by those familiar with the city. We are glad that so 
elegant a locality has received, and will transmit to posterity the 
memory of that gentleman and scholar—the “oldest inhabitant” 
of Boston—the Rev. William Blackstone, whose “farm” we now 
occupy. No portion of the town has undergone so rapid a change 
for the better within a few years, as the south part of the city. 
Until within a very few years, the southerly entrance to Boston 
was the least inviting of its avenues, though sufficiently commodi- 
ous. Roxbury was thinly peopled, and from the line a i 
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houses, however, were handsome mansions in the old-fashioned | modesty and want of foresight has caused us a great deal of incon- 
style. But then there was the great discouraging waste of flats | venience. Narrow, curved, intricate streets—Washington Street is 


behind these houses, and that mournful and inodorous Lake | a mere ribbon as to width—prodigious hills to climb and descend, 
Asphaltites—Back Bay, with its mud, its creeks, its mud-larking | 
boys, and its occasionally good shooting during an easterly turn in | 


September and October. Cockney sportsmen and truant urchins 
regret deeply the improvement of this locality ; the Back Bay was 
a sort of Alsatia—a refage of the free companions of the town. 


Bat by-and-by, the good people of Boston found that they wanted | 


more room, more houses and streets; and as there was little land 
to build upon, like the industrious Dutch of Europe, they set to 
work and made it. It can hardly be said that the manufacture of 
territory is a Yankee invention, but it is carried on with true 
Yankee perseverance and energy. Acre after acre has been rap- 
idly added to the city domain, and a vast tract, recently all an- 


stable quagmire, is now solid ground, supporting splendid church | 


Ais. 


latial residences. The founders of the 


of houses, mostly standing end to the street, and few and far be- 
tween, reached down to South Boston Bridge. Many of these 


and ges of p 
good old town of Boston never dreamed that it would one day 
become the second commercial city of a great empire, and their 


these are the topographical features of the old part of the city. 
But the improvements commenced and carried out so energetically 
at the south end were based on more liberal views. The rectan- 
gular system was adopted in laying out the streets and avenues, 
and the former were made wide enough for the easy circulation of 
the great tide of travel flowing through them. Moreover, the 
health of the residents is secured by the laying out of such great 
squares as that before us. In another century, when a dense 
population shail cover all that space which ties between Roxbury 
and the Common, the wisdom of this liberality will be properly and 
fully estimated—as the priceless heritage of the Common is grate- 
fully appreciated by us, instead of being regarded merely in the 
light of a cow pasture and training-tield, as it was by our prede- 
eessors. Such breathing-holes in our large cities are as necessary 
as auxiliaries to the public health and comfort, as they are orna- 


mental to the localities where they are placed. 
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THE DECAL CORONET: 


—oR,— 
THE HEIR AND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, A. M. 


[concLtupED.] 


CHAPTER XX.—{contixvep.] 


“ Away, vassal!” cried the duke, “ and do thine errand.” 

The jester did not wait a second bidding, but retired from the 
hall, forgetting, in his: indignation, the ceremonial etiquette of 
backing out of the august presence. A dead silence followed his 
departure, during which an uneasy fecling reigned. The threats 
of the Duke of Milan were more dreaded at that moment than the 
anger of the ruler of Parma. The latter, after his passion had 
subsided, also became a prey to vague fears of the result. Yet he 
concealed his agitation, as well as he might, from the prying eyes 
of his courtiers. Beckoning the page to him, he whispered an 
order. A sinister smile wreathed the lips of Zelie, as, glancing 
malignantly at the princess, she retired to obey the order. After 
a very few minutes of painful and breathless suspense, Zelic re- 
appeared, conducting the Lady Estella. 

The duke beckoned an officer of the guard towards him. 

“ Take this lady,” he said, “to the ramparts where Ferrado 
holds watch and ward. Deliver her into his hands, and tell him 
to treat her for the present with all courtesy and respect ; but, 
should Milan dare to loose an arrow flight against the walls, or 
advance a column to the assault, tell him to fling her from the 
battlements at the foot of the advancing enemy. He has been 
warned of the consequences ; he shall see that we can keep our 
word.” 

Such savage commands and deeds were then not unusual in 
warfare, and the soldicr accordingly accepted his mission as 
readily as an officer of our day would undertake to repel an ad- 
vance bya battery. But while Estella clasped her hands in 
speechless agony, the princess rushed forward and threw herself 
at her father’s feet, and clasped his knees, 

“ Father,” said she, “ you will not do this wrong ; you will not 
make a guileless girl the victim of your hate and fear. 
you to remember your honor in this crisis.” 

“ Rise, girl,” said the prince, with a frown. “ Respect your 
own rank, if you have no respect for mine. Think you the Duke 
of Milan will spare age or sex should his ruffians carry the de- 
fences and enter the city, Neither will I spare any attempt to 
check him. Your prayers are in vain. Retire to your apartment, 
and leave affairs of state to those who understand them.” 

“ Father, a word from me might arrest the threatened danger. 
Were the Prince Giulio here—” 

“He should die the death of a traitor by the quick edge of the 
axe,” said the duke, furiously. “ You shall sce how I will deal 
with him.” 

The princess rose to her feet and shrank with horror from the 
side of her evil parent. Folding Estella in her arms, she 
whispered : 

“Fear nothing. Montaldo is a noble nature. He will not 
harm you for worlds. Blinded by passion, the duke forgets to 
whom he is committing you.” 

Estella warmly returned the embrace of her friend, and com- 
mitted herself to the kind care of Providence, and while she was 
being led away by her attendants, the princess retired to her apart- 
ments to meditate upon the best course to be pursued in the 
existing circumstances. 


I conjure 


CHAPTER XXL 
FEREADO AND ESTELLA. 


Este.ta, conducted by the officer to whose change she had 
been committed, now followed his guidance down the winding 
stairs of the palace out into the court-yard. Here, in a few mo- 
ments, 2 hand-litter was prepared for her, into which she was 
courteously handed. A few guards then surrounded the convey- 
ance, and the little procession set forward. Arrived at the foot of 
the walls, the liter halted and she was assisted to alight, and the 
duke’s officer led her through a narrow doorway and up a stuir- 
case constructed in the thickness of the wall, from the top of 
which they emerged upon the broad rampart. Montaldo, apprised 
of an order from the duke, advanced to receive the messenger. 

“J am ordered to commit to your safe keeping, signor com- 
mandant,” said the officer, speaking in a low tone, “the person 
of this lady—the sister of the Prince Giulio. The duke com- 
mands you to treat her with all courtesy; but, the moment a 
demonstration is made against the city, to fling her from the 
battlements at the feet of the invader.” 

Ferrado had great difficulty to command his emotions, so as to 
frame a suitable reply. At last he said : 

“J thank avy noble master for the confidence he reposes in me. 
Go back t the duke, and tell him that Ferrado Mopntaldo will 

himself like a soldier and a gentleman of honor.” 

The officer bowed low and retired. Estella and Montaldo stood 

“Lady,” said Ferrado, “I little thought we should meet so 
soon again, and in this—of all places.” 

And under such cizcumstances,” said Estella. 

“You are aware of the orders I have received from the duke ?” 
Moutalde, coldly. 


“ He was so ctuel as to give them in my hearing,” replied 
Estella, shuddering. 

“ As a soldier, holding a high commission from the duke, with 
all the consideration and emoluments appertaining to the rank,” 
said Ferrado, “ I have no choice but blind obedience to his com- 
mands. As such, were he to command me to slay my own father 
I should be compelled to obey him. Such is military loyalty in a 
despotic state.” 

“ But the princess told me that I could confide in you,” said 
Estella, shuddering at the cold, inflexible tone of the commander ; 
“ that you would not betray me.” 

“Can I betray my prince ?” 

Estella was silent. , 

“ Come hither, maiden,” said Montaldo. “ Give me thy hand. 
Nay, shrink not—the hour of sacrifice has not yet arrived. Now 
come with me.” 

Estella placed her trembling hand in the mailed glove of her 
late lover—now her executioner, and submitted to his guidance. 
He led her to the edge of the wall, and holding her hand firmly, 
bade her look downward. The wall rose perpendicularly fifty 
fect from the edge of the moat, at the brink of which lay a pile of 
jagged rocks. 

“ Light as your person is,” said Montaldo, “do you not think 
it would fall heavily upon those crue] rocks ?” 

“It is death to think of it,” said the shuddering girl. 

“Come away then, quickly,” said Montaldo. “ There is a 
strange, wild fascination in gazing from these dizzy, unfenced 
heights. The tempter is close at hand at such times, whispering 
in the ear of mortals, as reason reels upon her throne, that it is 
glorious to plunge into the abyss. Methinks it were the best end- 
ing of our trials, clasped in a fond embrace to spring into the 
yawning guif.” 

“Come away, Montaldo!” said Estella, shuddering at the wild 
fancy of her companion. 

They had been seen by the army of Milan, which had advanced 
close to the walls, and the duke had recognized the white dress of 
the lady. A fierce shout of angry menace rose from the ranks. 

“We are observed,” said Montaldo, calmly. “Let us retire 
behind this turret.” 

When they were screened from the observation of the enemy, 
the feelings which Montaldo had struggled to repress, burst forth. 
He scized the hands of Estella, pressed them convulsively to his 
lips, and covered them with kisses. 

“ Did you think for a moment, dearest,” he exclaimed, “ that I 
could harm a hair of your head? Did you think that I could be- 
hold those delicate limbs dashed to atoms on the ruthless rocks 
—that I could murder my own love, and slay my own heart ? 
Estella! Estella! my own love—you are safe and free. We must 
part—but remember that your Ferrado loves you better than life 
and liberty—and that he surrendered both to secure them both 
to you.” 

“What mean you, Ferrado?” asked the lady, as she caressed 
his steel gauntlet with her dainty fingers. 


“No matter—question me not. Your life—my honor are safe. 
But time presses ; the duke may find other hirelings less scrupu- 
lous than myself. Bide here but a moment, and I will rejoin 
you.” 

Estella was indeed left alone but a very few moments. Ferra- 
do soon rejoined her, and conducted her to the foot of the wall, 
where a saddle-horse awaited her, upon which he seated her ten- 
derly and carefully. Then, mounting his own horse at her side, 
and accompanied by a trumpeter and half a dozen cavaliers, he 
led the way to the gate already open, across the sounding draw- 
bridge, and directly towards the enemy’s lines. The presence of 
a lady of course showed the pacific character of the party, and as 
they advanced, the Duke of Milan himself rode forth to meet 
them. Ferrado saluted the duke, and his salutation was answered 
by cold courtesy. 

“ My lord,” said Ferrado, “ I surrender to your grace’s change, 
the Lady Estella, sister of Prince Giulio.” 


“Ha! this is well!” said the duke. “ Parma is coming to his 
senses. I thought he dared not execute his menaces. But Prince 
Giulio 


“I have nothing further to communicate,” said Ferrado, coldly. 

“Then prepare for the assault,” said the duke. 

“ We are ready to mect it,” answered Ferrado, 

Dismounting from his charger, he lifted Estella from her sad- 
die, and breathed in her ear a passionate farewell, Springing on 
his horse again and saluting the duke, he wheeled his charger, and 
with his party rode back into the city, Dismissing his men to 
their several posts, he then dashed his rowels into his horse’s 
flanks and rode furiously to the ducal palace, whore, flinging his 
rein to a groom and bounding to the ground, he pushed through 
the astonished guards and attendants, and rushed into the presence 
of the duke, 

“ What news, Ferrado ?” asked the duke, startled by his sudden 

ce, 

“ Nothing new has chanced—but the Duke of Milan has ordered 
the assault.” 

“Hal then you know the first step of revenge, The Lady 
Estella is in your hands,” 

“ You are mistaken,” said Montaldo, frowning. 

“ How !” cried the duke, alarmed, “ where is she 4’ 

“ In the camp of Milan—safe from harm, thank Heaven |” 

“You mean not what you say,” cried the duke, springing 
his feet. q 

“ This moment I surrendered her to the safe keeping of the 
Duke of Milan. And now, Duke of Parma, hear me, I am no 
longer soldier of yours. Take back the commission you bestowed 


on me—I will not have it, This sword | thought would carve out 


honor for me—there it lies !” and he flang the weapon at the feet 
of the duke. “Here are the spurs of knighthood you bestowed 
on mo.” He tore them from his heels and spurned them from 
him. “ There is my casque,” he said, flinging down his plumed 
helmet on the floor. ‘“ Now do with me what you will. Chains 
—denth—are better than your service.” 

“ Traitor !” cried the dake. 

“Thou art the traitor!’ retorted Ferrado. “ Traitor to the. 
laws of honor—traitor to the laws of blood. To preserve your 
miserable life and wretched state, you would shed the same blood 
that flows in your own veins, diluted, turned to venom though it 
be, in the transmission.” 

“Twill hear no more,” cried the duke. 
and seize the prisoner.” 

“I thank your grace,” said Ferrado. “ This—this is truly 
honor. Disgrace and imprisonment at this court are proofs of 
honesty and merit. But look well to the walls, my liege—send 
some one to supply my place—time presses. As gallant a lead. 
er and as brave an army as ever rushed to the assault of citadel, 
are at this moment sweeping forward. Their cry is ‘ Giulio or 
vengeance 

“ You shall not live to witness their triumph.” 

“T care not for life. It is enough that I know you cannot 
escape punishment.” 

With these words of defiance on his lips, Ferrado, in the grasp 
of the guards, was dragged away to the prison. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


e THE DUKE OF PARMA ON THE ALERT. 


To replace Ferrado, the duke detailed another officer of rank, 
by name Antonio Ferretti, who was ordered to take charge of the 
troops, and to answer for their holding out to the last at the peril 
of his head. This duty performed, the duke dismissed his court, 
reserving a small, personal guard. Having given some instruc- 
tions to these men, he led them by a passage formerly spoken of, 
to the vicinity of the astrologer’s apartment, where they were 
silently halted, while he alone entered. 

The astrologer rose calmly to receive his illustrious visitor. 
The duke, on the other hand, assumed a cheerful, confident air, 
which was far from representing the poignant anxicty and tho 
racking doubts of his guilty heart. 

When they were both seated, for Magnus had permission to 
seat himself in the ducal presence, his grace opened the conver- 
sation. 

“ Well, Magnus, hast thou merited my bounty by scanning the 
aspect of my fortunes lately—and how do they appear to you?” 

“ Bright—radiant—glorious—my lord,” replied the astrologer. 

“ No clouds to obscure them ?” asked the duke, carelessly. 

“ Specs, flaws, but no clouds,” replied the astrologer, in a tone 
of confidence. 

“ That is well,” said the duke, smiling. “I have to thank you 
for the speedy effect of your potion on Giulio. He is dead.” 

“No need to inform me of aught, my lord, save for the sake of 
comment,” said the astrologer, “for in my magic mirror I read 
all that has passed, all that passes, and all that will come to pass.” 

As he spoke, he carelessly touched a small hand-mirror that lay 
upon his table. 

“ May I not look upon it ?” asked the duke. 

“ Surely,” replied the astrologer. “ Yet to your unlearned eye, 
it will only give back the image of your own countenance. Second- 
sight is an especial gift of Heaven.” 

“ Well then, venerable sage, cast thine eyes upon the wonder- 
ful plate, and tell me what thou seest therein. I would know the 
position of Ferrado Montaldo at this moment.” 

The astrologer gazed intently on the mirror. 

“ There are clouds here,” he muttered. “Now they open like 
drapery folded back from a picture. I see a line of wall, a proud 
banner displayed, a warrior on the rampart marshalling his troops 
—I recognize the face, it is Ferrado Montaldo. He is at his post, 
your grace.” 

“It is well,” said the duke, smothering his rising passiov- 
“ Now look again, and tell me where is the Lady Estella.” 

“I see,” said the astrologer, consulting his mirror again, “I 
seo the interior of the princess’s apartment. Estella is seated 
there beside her.” 

“ Wonderful magician!” cried the duke. “ Methinks, inspired 
by your presence, I too am gifted with this wonderfal vision and 
with a prophetic spirit. Give me the mirror!” He took it in 
his hand and gazed on its polished surface intently. Then star- 
ing back: “What do I behold? Another holds the place of 
Ferrado on the outer wall; I see Montaldo in a dungeon—the 
Lady Estella free !” 

“My lord,” said the astrologer, with trembling voice, “ the 
evil spirits are deceiving thee.” 

“The evil spirit that has deceived me is before me !” exclaimed 
the duke, springing to his feet, and dashing the mirror to atoms 
on the floor, “Lo! as crash these atoms under foot, so do! 
spurn thy trickeries, thou false, unblushing knave. Too long 
have you ruled my spirit unquestioned and undoubted. You 
promised me good fortune, and the dark hour is upon me. Yo" 
counselled me to evil, and pretended to aid me, yet all » 
schemes I have undertaken at your bidding have failed—and ; 
have become poor, while my wealth has flowed into your coffers. 
I have now detected you, and you shall pay the penalty of your 
long impostare, Soldiers! arrest this man.” 

At the duke’s call, the guard without rushed in and advanced 
upon the charlatan, 

“ Back, knaves!” said the astrologer, rising to his | 
height, and extending his arm, “Touch me at your peril. 


Guards! advance 
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a word of mine, an carthquake would shake this tower to its 
foundations, and bury you all in its ruins. For me, I am inval- 
nerable. The mortal hand that sceks to grasp me will be pal- 
sied, and mortal weapons are powerless against my charmed life.” 

The canning astrologer reckoned on the superstitious character 
of the persons he addressed. They had advanced without hesita- 
tion at the bidding of their master, hut they now shrank back, as 
if a blighting spell were upon them, and whispered moodily 
among themselves, 

“ Am I to be obeyed, or not ?” eried the dake, stamping his feet. 

“ Against mortal foc we would not hesitate,” said one of the 
men, a German, crossing himself. “ But we cannot war against 
fiends in haman shape.” 

“ Fools! cowards !” cried the duke, foaming with passion. “I 
will show you that he is mortal like yourselves.” 

And with these words he unsheathed his sword, but as he lev- 
elled its point at the breast of the astrologer, and drew back his 
arm to give full force to his meditated stroke, a figure rushed 
swiftly between him and his intended victim. It was the astrol- 
oger’s daughter. 

“Selim!” eried the duke, for she still wore her page’s dress— 
“ what mean you ?” 

“To protect my father’s life, even at the hazard of my own. 
Fear nothing, dear father. Even the Duke of Parma dare not 
strike thee through a woman’s heart.” 

“A woman!” said the duke, lowering his weapon. After a 
moment’s pause, he added : “ You are both my prisoners. Are 
you armed ?”” 

Zelie contemptuously tossed a poignard at the feet of the duke. 

“ Had I arrived too late,” she said, “I would have buried that 
weapon to the hilt in your false heart.” 

The duke shuddered as he looked back at the danger from which 
he had escaped. 

“Guard the prisoners !” were his orders to the soldiers, who no 
longer hesitated to close round them, “ and follow me.” 

He then led the way down the staircase and into the prison, 
Zelie clinging convulsively to the arm of her father, whose head 
was bowed upon his breast in the most abject dejection. 

At the entrance of the prison, Matteo, the jailer, lay coiied up 
like a huge snake on his bench, but sprang to his feet at the duke’s 
summons, and admitted the train. 

“ More traitors for your safe keeping, faithful Matteo,” said the 
duke, with an affable smile. 

The brutal jailer grinned, as he surveyed the persons designated. 

“ A detected charlatan and his daughter,” said the duke. 

“T have but one favor to solicit,” said the astrologer. “ Let 
us be confined in one cell.” 

“So be it,” said the duke. “ Lead on, Matteo.” 

The jailer led the way to a cell into which Magnus and his 
daughter were thrast, and the door locked upon them. 

“Now,” said the duke, “ answer me one question, and fear not 
two reply. Where is Prince Giulio?” 

“ My lord, he has escaped.” 

“ And you did not inform me of it!” 

“My lord!” cried the jailer, falling on his knees, “he was set 
at liberty by your grace’s daughter. How could I refuse obedi- 
ence to her commands, when you have ever told me that she bore 
equal sway with. yourself, and when she showed your grace’s 
signet-ring ?” 

“Rise, my good fellow, rise!’ said the duke. “ Perhaps it is 
as well that the prince is free. We will waste no more words up- 
on the matter. But, my good Matteo, I have another prisoner 
for you. This villain was a man I trusted, and he betrayed my 
contidence. I am determined to make a signal example of him ; 
and I would hold him securely till the hour of execution comes.” 

“ Another execution !” said the jailer, rabbing his- hands ex- 
ultingly, “and will your grace permit me to act as executioner !” 

“That can hardly be, my friend,” said the duke, smiling. “I 
have arranged that office for another.” 

“As your grace pleases,” said the jailer, with a change of 
countenance. 

“Now, my good fellow—though I have no fear that you will 
suffer another prisoner to escape, for I have revoked all the au- 
thority ever committed to my daughter, still I wish to know that 
this wretch is confined in the very strongest dungeon.” 

“I will show your grace one that is secure as the grave,” 
answered the jailer, “if you will follow me.” 

The duke motioned him to proceed, and still attended by his 
guard, advanced along the corridor, till the guide halted at a 
massive door, and unlocked and opened it. The duke looked in 
and saw a narrow cell with a single barred window. 

Are you sure those bars are strong—that they are not rusted ?” 

“ Ay, my lord, I have examined them but lately.” 

“Let me see you try their strength again,” said the duke. 
“Leave your keys with me.” 

The jailer handed him the keys, while he went into the cell to 
show the duke how solid were the bars. When he had reached 
the farther part of the dungeon, the duke closed the door upon 
him and locked it. 

“One traitor is secured,” he said, exultingly. 

Then he handed the keys to one of the soldiers, the same man 
Who had spoken for his comrades in the astrologer’s apartment. 

“ Carlo,” said he, “I make you jailer in place of that false 
Villain, with princely pay, if you serve me well—instant death, if 
you falter in your task. My eye will be upon you. Admit no 
one to the prisoners except on an order from my lips, They are 
all conspiring against me,” he muttered to himself, “but my 
courage rises with the emergency. The ducal coronet is a prize 

worth fighting for—if I lose that, I lose all.” 

And followed by his guards, he returned to the palace. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE STORM OF THE CITY.—FINAL EVENTS. 


We will now retarn to the camp of the Duke of Milan, who, 
it will be remembered, received the Lady Estella from the hands 
of Ferrado Montaldo. She was conducted to a tent hastily va- 
cated and prepared for her reception, where the duke courteously 
bade her to repose until such time as she felt inclined to ride to 
Milan, 2s he said a rude camp was no place for even a day’s 
sojourn of a delicate lady. 

“ Pardon me, my lord, the presence of these gallant men, all so 
fall of courage and animated in a good cause—friends of my 
brother and myself, revives and animates my spirits. I love to hear 
the neighing of steeds, to see the lance-heads and cuirasses fling 
back the sunbcams—yes, even to mark that brazen-throated artil- 
lery, when I knoW the purpose of this warlike preparation. With 
your leave, good my lord, I will remain here, nearer to Montaldo 
and to Giulio.” 

“To Montaldo !” said the duke, meaningly, and fixing his keen 
eyes upon her. “Why to Montaldo? I distrust that man. I 
deem him a party to the juggle put upon me in the matter of the 
pretended surrender of your brother.” 

The color mounted to the cheek of Estella, and her eye 
sparkled. 

“ You wrong him, my lord—you wrong him, 
rado Montaldo is one of the noblest of men 
ly deceived you. He was never a party to the schemes of that 
bad man, who, for our misfortune, is our relative.” 


” 


she said. “ Fer- 


| 
| his men from the shot of the rampart guns, while he protected the 


others, his light troops, from the archery of the Parmese crosshow- 
men by pushing forward huge, movable sereens, rolling on wheels. 
When all his guns, and the artillery of those days, being in its 
infancy, was clumsy and inefficient compared to ours, were placed 
in battery, the trumpets sounded a defiant signal, and a furious 
fire was opened all along the line. This was answered from the 
walls of the city, but while the Milanese guns, skilfully pointed, 
tore at once open the crumbling ramparts of the city, those of the 
enemy, badly served, responded almost harmlessly. The efforts 
of the duke were directed chiefly against the principal entrance 
of the town. He had observed that the chains which held the 
porteullis, were apparently weak and badly rusted, and on these 
a storm of shot was poured incessantly. At last one of them 


| was broken, and as the severed links fell rattling down, a shout 


He never knowing- | 


And she hastened to relate all she knew to the advantage of | 


Montaldo, not forgetting to enlarge upon his last generous act. 


said the Duke of Milan. “ And if I meet him in the fray, for 
your sake, I wiil turn aside my weapon and seek some more ig- 
noble foe—though I had promised myself to cross swords with 
Ferrado. Bat how fares it with your brother ?” 

“ He is now within the city—although last night at liberty,” 
answered Estella. 

“ At liberty ! and came not to me, his kinsman !”’ 

Estella told him all she knew respecting the motives of her 
brother’s return. 

“ By heavens !”’ said the duke, “love is, after all, a temporary 
insanity. Instead of coming to me and entering the city in tri- 
umph with a brilliant army, he flies back, alone and unprotected 
—back into the wolf’s den, because his heart is with his ladye-love 
and he fears a rival. Out on it! But no time is to be lost. The 
hour for action has arrived. If you will not accept an escort to 
Milan, fair cousin, at least you will withdraw to some distance 
from the scene of coming strife.” 

“No,” said Estella, “Iam a soldier’s daughter, and with my 
happiness staked upon the issue of this conflict, I must be a 
witness of the fortunes of the day.” 

“ And I will have a horse saddled for you,” said the duke, “ so 
that, should the tide set against us, or a sortie from the city sweep 
the plain, your flight will be secure. And now, dear Estella, 
farewell ; I go to do my devoir.” 

“May Heaven protect and give you victory, my noble kins- 
man !” said Estella, pressing his hand to her heart. 

“ Amen !” said the duke, and he passed out of the tent. 

In another moment, the faithful Tonio was at the feet of his 
adored mistress, kissing the hem of her garment passionately, and 
making frantic demonstrations of delight. 

“ Rise, dear Tonio,” said Estella, “I do not like to see you at 
my feet.” 

The jester rose with some reluctance. 

“ You will see the most gallant knights of Italy there, fair mis- 
tress,” said he, “ere long—when you have got your rights and 
your uncle his dues. Don’t you think there’s some mistake about 
his being your uncle ?” 

Estella shook her head. 

“May we not suppose,” said the jester, “that your real uncle 
in his infancy was stolen by gipsies and a begyar’s brat slipped 
into the cradle in his place—you know all babies look alike ‘ 
And may we not hope that just as our friend in Parma is ele- 
vated to a yet higher position than he occupies by a strand of 
hemp rove through a block, that the real and true uncle will turn 
up, properly marked for accidental recognition, so as to make 
things square and comfortable all round !” 

“Such things occur in the lays of troubadours and the fables 
of the minnesingers,”” said the princess, smiling, “ but not in ac- 
tual life. But, ‘Tonio, why are you here in attendance on a lady, 
when you should be in arms, marching on the foe ?” 

“Tam obeying orders,” said the jester. ‘“ His grace of Milan 
believed that my valor was so pre-eminent that it would put him 
to shame. Jealousy, you see, my lady—but I say nothing further 
—for he is a very gentleman.” 

“ But if I intercede with him—” 

“ Not for worlds, dear lady. ‘To tell you the truth, | never was 
cut out for a soldier, My business is cracking jests not cracking 
heads—and I have too much brains to expose them to be knocked 
out, I assure you the hours I passed recently with an iron pot on 
my head, and an iven jacket on my back, were the mast uucom- 
fortable of my life. No, no, my lady, my post is beside your 
dear self, For you I could fight to the death—but in a general 
melee my arm were nothing worth. But hark! there go the trum- 
pets! Look out for yourself, old ogre of Parma-] beg your 
pardon—I forgot, my lady, that you had the honor of being the 
old ruftian’s niece.” 

Meanwhile the duke had been marshalling his fares, and pre- 
paring to open his fire on the city. He advanced baldly close up 
to the walls, taking advantage of inoqualitiva of ground to shelter 


of triumph rose from the assaulting forces. The ponderous draw- 
bridge, sustained now by only one chain, bent heavily by its own 
weight, vibrated and swung to the detonation of the artillery. 
The roar of the guns was now deafening, the assailants and de- 
fenders both increasing their fire. High above the wrathful roar 
of battle were heard the clear, trumpet-tones of the Duke of 
Milan, encouraging his troops. 

“* Well done, my merry men all. 
more and the bridge falls !’”’ 

Encouraged by the presence and the words of their leader, the 
gunners toiled at their engines of destruction with redoubled ar- 
dor. Ina few moments the second chain was severed and the 
ponderous bridge came thundering down amidst triumphant 
shouts of exultation. But the victory was not yet achieved. 


Ply them hotly! One round 


| The huge oak gates of the city, studded and clamped with iron, 
“Nay, I take back all I have said against him, fair cousin,” | 


were yet to be beaten down. Ere he could issue his orders, the 
impetuous troops had poured upon the drawbridge, and were 
shot down, almost to a man, by the deadly aim of the archers 
of Parma. 

“ Back! back !”’ shouted the duke, above the storm of battle. 
“ To your guns again !”’ 

The fragment of the gallant band that had advanced so rash- 
ly, fell back and divided to the right and left, while a whole park 
of artillery, dragged forward to the head of the bridge, poured 
over it a deluge of fire. The gate vielded at last. 

“ Now then!” shouted the duke. “‘ Forward with your axes.” 

A rush was made against the shattered remnants of the cate, 
and it came down,by the fury of the assault. 

“ Room there!’ shouted the duke, “and then close in and 
follow me !” 

Spurring his wild war-horse over the bridge, the gallant duke 
was the first to enter the city, while rank after rank of his plumed 
host followed him like crested billows dashing into a cave. The 
defenders of the city fell back in dismay and disarray. 

“ Down with your arms!” shouted the duke, “ we thirst for no 
man’s life. Victory and not bloodshed is what we strive for.” 

Nearly all the soldiers of Parma embraced the offered merey 
and threw down their arms. A few faithful mercenaries, chietly 
German and Swiss, still held out, but they were overpowered by 
numbers and cut down unsparingly. Onward swept the wave of 
vietory. The din of contending arms almost ceased, and nothing 
was heard but the clattering of horses’ hoofs and the exultant 
shouts of the victors. Sweeping past the palace, the duke rode 
straight to the prison, for he thought it best to protect the victims 

-of the tyrant of Parma, lest in desperation at his downfail he 
avenged himself on these defenceless men. 

Carlo, the new jailer, sullenly vielded up the keys to the duke as 
he dismounted from his horse at the outer gate of the prison, 
seeing that resistance was no longer possible. 

“ Tell where the Prince Giulio lies,” said the duke. 

“ He is not in my custody,” said the jailer. 

“If you utter a single falsehood,” said the duke, “ 
the death.” 

“1 have no motive in deceiving you,” said the man. “1 know 
that you are master now.” 

The duke turned back in disappointment. 

“ What prisoners were particularly committed to your charge !”’ 

“This morning, an old man—the duke’s astruloger—and his 
boy.” 

“« The astrologer !”’ exclaimed the Duke of Milan. ‘ The very 
man to give me all the intérmation that I seek. Conduct me to 
his cell.” 

The jailer led the way, and pointed out the apartment. The 
duke unlocked the door hastily and entered. Near the door two 
figures were lying on a rude bench, in a sleeping posture, Mag~ 
nus, the astrologer, was reclining im an casy attitude against the 
wall, while one arm encireled his daughter, whese head was rea 
ing on his breast. The duke laid his hand ov the shoulder of the 
astrologer, but, gazing iu the faces of the supposed sleepers, start. 
ed back in horror. They were both dead, A breken phial at the 
feet of the old man would have teld the stary, though more ex. 
plicit evidence of the manner of their death was not wanting, A 
small roll of parchment had fallen beside the phial, The duke 
picked it up and read as follows ; 


“We die by our own hands—tather and daughter. He could 
not survive disgrace, penury and detection ; L who pea these lines, 
could nat live to see the prince wedded to another, Whoever thou 
art who readest this scroll, bear to Prince Giulio my last words ; 
tell him that I died repentant—that I prayed my poor services to 
him might offset my treachery and misconduct. I belied the Prin- 


you die 


ceas Margarita-she alone is worthy of his love. The prince could 
never have been mine, for he is a Christian, and I die a true be- 
liever in the Prophet. 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGB 133.] 


Farewell ! 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MUSEUM OF CARRIAGES AT VERSAILLES. 

We herewith present our readers with a series of views 
representing some curious relics of the past, to be seen in 
the carriage gallery of Versailles, France, and of the gal- 
lery itself. The engravings are from drawings executed 
on the spot, and the subjects possess an historical interest. 
Certain men of taste conceived the laudable idea of adding 
to the material wealth amassed at great cost in the sump- 
tuous galleries of Versailles, a very curious collection of 
carriages of different epochs. We must, in the first place, 
express our regret that this collection should be so incom- 
plete, and that it does not comprise a greater number of 
objects of antiquity. Unfortunately, time has transmitted 
to us nothing of this kind from the remoter periods of 
French history. It will easily be understood of what in- 
terest, to a history of manners, a collection of the different 
carriages in use from the first periods of the French mon- 
archy would be. There is certainly as great a distance 
from the manners of the ancient Franks to those of to-day 
as from the car or four-ox chariot which, according to Gre- 
gory of Tours and D’Eginhard, the old French kings 
made use of, to the rich and magnificent carriage which 
served for the coronation of Charles X. Up to the reign 
of Louis XVI, the rules of the household of the king be- 
stowed, on the death of the latter, the spoils of the “little 
stable,” comprising the service of saddle-horses, carriages, 
calashes, chaises and sedans, on the first equerry, reserving 
for the grand equerry the war, hunting and parade horses, 
with all their caparisons. This custom, handed down from the 
age of chivalry, had the effect of transferring to foreigners the 
wealth which would figure to advantage in the new muscum. A 
French gentleman, who travelled in the Barbary States, on his re- 
turn to Paris stated that he saw, in Morocco and Tunis, very rich 
carriages of the period of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., employed 
in transporting the bodies of persons of distinction, and he did 
not doubt, after examining the elegant paintings which decorated 
their panels, and which had no reference to the service in which 


We fi 


INTERIOR 


they were employed, that these carriages formerly belonged to the 
equipages of the French royal houses. An embarrassment of 
another kind complicated the formation of the museum. The 
greater part of the objects which should be entered on the cata- 
logue had no precise indication to show to what particular histori- 
cal personage they had belonged. They had been buried for a 
long while im the storehouses attached to the wardrobe, and before 
including them in the collection, it was necessary to elucidate their 


origin with all the scrupulous exactitude of a genealogist or anti- | 


uary. This labor has been con- 
ucted with remarkable sagacity, 
and thanks to these learned re- 
searches, there remains no longer 
y doubt of the authenticity of 
relics. i 


PARADE SADDLE OF LOUIS XVI. 


period, and served for the same ceremony. It is furnished inside 
with white satin and green trimmings; the body is elegantly 
adorned and decorated with garlands of flowers. ‘The “‘Topaz” 
is a carriage of great richness. The curtains and scats are of 
white velvet, with green ornaments and golden fillets. This car- 
riage, the panels of which are covered with delicate paintings, 
contained Queen Hortense (Louis Napoleon’s mother) at the cere- 
mony of his uncle’s coronation. The “ Baptism ” is a carriage of 
the same model and style as the preceding. It only differs in the 


i 


VIEW OF THE HISTORICAL 


luxury of gold and silk embroideries, in the lining of the roof, 


| which is of white velvet. The drapery of white silk falls in front 


of the carriage, and around the glass. This carriage served for 
the ceremony of the baptism of the Duke de Bordeaux, which took 
place, May 1, 1821, at Notre Dame. It contained, besides the 
young prince, mademoiselle, his sister, the Countess de Gontaut, 
governess of the children of France, and the Marchioness de Ser- 
este, the sub-governess, A debate has arisen on the question of 
this carriage, the “ Baptism.” It is said that it was built expressly 


for the occasion, con to the opinion of contem 

who affirm that it had formerly belonged to the Empress 
Maria Louisa, and that it had only undergone a change of 
decoration. This opinion rests on the perfect similarity of 
construction with the preceding vehicles. The “ Corona. 
tion,” of which we give an engraving, is a monumental 
carriage ; it is, indisputably, the most perfect and rich mas- 
terpiece of French carriage-making. It served for the 
coronation of Charles X., and was built under the orders 
of the Duke de Polignac, first equerry of the king, after 
the design of Percier, by Daldringen, who furnished the 
train and ornaments. wood work was executed 
Ots; the paintings are by Delorme, a pupil of Girodet ; 
the carvings by Roguier; the ornamental bronzes, cut b 
Persilli, came from the workshops of Denieres ; the gild. 
ing belongs to Gautier, the painter of the royal equipages ; 
the embroideries were made by Delalande, and the trim. 
mings by Gobert. The execution of this nificent car. 
riage required two years of labor. The body has an agree- 
able appearance ; it is rounded into a dome in the upper 
part, and in the lower part rests on three horns of plenty, 
where spring four wooden caryatides supporting the dome. 
Four fine figures of Fame, seated on the roof, sustain a 
double escutcheon bearing the royal initials. Fine mould. 
ings form an elegant cornice around the coach. The in- 
side is hung with crimson velvet, embroidered with roses 
and golden stars. The nuts and axles are covered by four 
bronze lions’ heads. The springs and braces are adorned 
with foliage also gilded. ‘The coachman’s seat, supported by two 
chimeras, is of dazzling magnificence, and covered with embroid- 
eries and rich golden fringes. The paintings on the body, repre- 
senting allegorical subjects, are executed on fire-gilt tablets of 
copper. Finally, the footsteps are, of themselves, a marvel of 
locksmith-work ; they fold up in seven joints and enter the double 
bottom of the body, sliding in grooves like the drawer of a table. 
The cost of building and ornamenting this splendid carriage is 
estimated at one hundred thousand dollars, and we do not think 


CARRIAGE GALLERY AT VERSAILLES. 


the estimate exorbitant. We must remember that the coronation 
carriage of Louis XVI., which was torn to pieces by the people 
during the revolution, did not cost less than a quarter of a million 
dollars, and if we may judge of its magnificence by a drawing 
which has been preserved, we may affirm that it had neither the 
richness nor the elegance of Charles X.’s carriage. It docs not 
even appear that the coronation carriage of Napoleon, which was 
taken to pieces in 1815, after the re-entry of Louis XVIII., could 
be compared to the latter. It may be conjectured that it must 
have cost an enormous sum, 

we judge from the excessive ¢X- 
pendituares on that occasion, whi 


ey; are estimated at’ thirty or 


SLEIGH OF LOUIS XVL’8 TIME 


millions—a prodigality which ap- 

pears monstrous, especially when 
we go back to those days of sim- 
plicity when a king of France, 
who was called Saint Louis, co 
defray the expenses of his coro 
nation and entertain his pé 
with the sum of 433,000 livres. 
‘The harness for the eight horses 
that drew the “ Coronation 1s 
splendid specimen of work. _ 
is of red morocco, stitched 
Two artificial 


in the gallery, show the effect ot 
this completed by # 
superb crest of plumes an 

vet, embroide with gold. The 
costume of the ds, violet 
velvet with golden lilies, is ye 
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apy Many sleighs, or rather sledges, for they differ 
our sleighs, of various forms, the mind k to 
the end of the 18th centary. One of these sledges of curi- 
ous construction is mounted on a turtle; it is attributed to 
the dauphin, father of Louis XVI. The seat of the last 
is supported by a little dolphin. We observe again two or 
three marine shells, and.a basket with two seats covered 
with Hollands velvet. The paintings which decorate these 
sledges are singularly fine. We must quote particularly 
two charming medallions, after the manner of Watteau, 
ting a skating scene and a woman in a sledge pro- 

led by a skater; these are delicious master-pieces. 
These sleighs evidently belong to the reigns of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. The zeal with which people devoted 
themselves, at that time, to this amusement will be easily 
remembered. A contemporary, who was valet de chambre 
and hair-dresser to Madame Dabarry, has recorded in his 
memoirs, yet unpublished, that they were short of drivers 
for this exercise, which, according to the French, demands 
great experience and special skill. There was a great 
competition for drivers, and some were paid as high salaries 
as head clerks. The same historian relates that Madame 
Dubarry, who occupied Luciennes after the death of the 
king, and wished to indulge in the amusement of sleighing 
during the winter of 1778, carried off a very expert driver 
from M. de Vergennes, on his return from the Swedish em- 
hassy, and this cost her the trifle of £4000. One of these 
sledges is shown in our engraving. ‘The sedan chairs are 
great curiosities. Let us notice first the two chairs with 
the arms of France, which they have had the bad taste to 
varnish and restoré, and which belon to Madame de 
Maintenon. They recall by their simplicity and want of 
rich ornament the harsh form and austere character of the 
ancient favorite of Louis XIV. One of these chairs, of a charm- 
ing taste, and enamelled with delicious paintings, belonged to 
Maria Leczinska, the wife of Louis XV. The others, with the 
exception of one which bears foreign arms, belonged to the court 


PARADE SADDLE OF NAPOLEON. 


and rulers of the old world. Think of a single carriage, used on 


three state occasions, and then thrown aside as lumber, costing a 


quarter of a million of dollars, wrung out of a people, thousands 
of whom were suffering for bread. 


of Lonis XVI, as testified hy the arms of France and Navarre, 
vith which they are emblazoned. We give a picture of one of 
sedan chairs. An arm-chair of another kind, and recent 
tpoch, is that which served to carry Madame Adelaide, the sister 
of Louis Philippe, up and down stairs, during the last years of her 
life; it is of morocco, and extremely simple. On seeing the 
coquetry of these sedan chairs, we are compen to regret that their 
we is lost. We feel that, seated in them, the ladies must have 
‘peared to infinite advantage. This fashion was so general in 
the 18th century that porters were stationed on all the public 
“aares, like our hackney coachmen, Persons of distinction had 
chairs like their carriages, and we see, by the accounts of the 
myal household, that the queen, the Count de Provence and the 
Count d’Artois had, in their stables, four sedan porters. It re- 
mains for us to say a few words of the oriental saddlery, a true 
miracle of luxury. When Aladdin demanded of the genie to 
him a horse worth a million, with a saddle and bridle, he 
— one of those fancies that he alone could satisfy. ‘The 
ysof Tunis and Tripoli, the King of Fea and the Emperor of 
Morveco, when they had presents to offer to the emperor, had not 
™ their disposal, like the slave of the wonderful lamp, a profusion 
of precious st and untold gold; but they certainly had work- 
men no less skilful, and who knew how to turn the materials they 
yed to a marvellous advantage. There can bo nothing 
more sumptuous or extravagant, in pattern and embroidery, than 
ings and trappings these barbarous princes sent as prosents 
‘0 the emperor. Napoleon, who loved splendor, n jected no op- 
of displaying these riches in public. the world 
with what luxury he had equipped the company ef Mamo- 
= who formed a portion of his guard, In his grand reviews, 
Wished these housings and horse furniture to serve the principal 
vices of this corps. It is even believed that two of these sets 
queneed to his faithful Mameluke Rustan, Three historical sad- 
VL i frost value to this collection ; Oey are those of Louis 
Ther ere rst Consul, shown in our engravings, and Charles X. 
a 


aie etght by Lucot, who has left a name well known in sad- 
mad} and did not cost less than 5000 dollars! It is enriched with 
This museum, or carriage and har 


hen of the palace itself, and enables a republican to 


CORONATION CARRIAGE OF CHARLES X. 


royal folly and wickedness. Not only were countless sums lavished 
on it, but hundreds of human lives were lost by the malaria to 
which the workmen were exposed while draining an! grading the 
ground on which the museum is located. 
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Versailles is a monument of 


| er, though you have striven to make me do so. 


THE DUCAL CORONET. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 131.] 


“ There is a mystery in this,” said the duke, as he placed 
the scroll in his breast, “ which the princess must explain 
to me. See that these bodies are not disturbed, jailer.” 

He left the prison, and, accompanied by a numerous 
train, went directly to the audience chamber of the Duke of 
Parma. The duke, ashen pale, deserted by his courtiers, 
was seated on his throne. 

“ Duke of Milan,” he said, rising, “ I am now wholly in 
your power.” 

“Justice shall be done you, never fear,” said the Duke 
of Milan, sternly. 

At this moment the Princess Magarita rushed forward, 
and threw herself at the feet of the victor. 

“Noble duke,” said she, “be as generous as you are 
great. For my sake—for the sake of one who has never in- 
jured you, spare my father !” 

“Upon one condition,” said the Duke of Milan, raising 
her—* that he produce Prince Giulio alive and unharmed.” 

“ That condition is my death sentence,” said the usurper. 

The princess retired for one moment, and re-appeared, 
leading Giulio by the hand. The prince rushed into the 
arms of his victorious kinsman. 

“Generous, noble friend,” said he, “I owe victory to 
you, as I do life and liberty to this peerless lady.” 

* You have saved vour father’s life,” said the Duke of 
Milan, addressing Margarita. “Had a hair of his head 
been harmed, Veroni, your life should have paid the forfeit.” 

“ But my liberty ?”’ said the ex-Duke of Parma, sullenly. 

“The prince must answer you,” said the Duke of Milan, 
“ for he alone has here authority. Long live Giulio Veroni, 
Duke of Parma!” 

The cry was taken up by all the soldiers present, and the arched 
hall rang with the acclaim. 

“ The coronet of Parma is yours,” said the usurper, turning to 


the prince. “ May it prove a lighter burthen to vour brow than it 
was to mine. And now, duke, I await my sentence.” 

* Leannot forget,” said Giulio, “ that vou are my father’s broth- 
fou are free; I 
pardon you freely and fully.” 

“« My presence shall not mar your triumph and your happiness,” 
said the usurper. “ Yet I thank vou for your mercy. May vou 
be happy with my daughter. For me, my career is nearly run; 
and I shall end it in the monastery at the toot of Monte Rosa.”’ 

This project, be it here remarked, the usurper carried into exe- 
cution, and it is to be hoped that he died sincerely penitent. He 
soon retired from the presence of the victors, and was seen no 
more in the palace he had so long occupied, and so long disgraced 
by his tyrannies. 

We shail not attempt to describe the joy of the meeting between 
Estella, the faithful Tonio and Giulio; nor that of Estella and 
Montaldo ; nor the public festivities that took place when Giulio 
was proclaimed duke ; nor the weddings of Giulio and the princess, 
Estella and Ferrade. Suttice it to say, that these events, graced 
by the presence of the good Duke of Milan, heralded a long and 
brilliant period in the history of Parma. 

The idle minions that hung about the court (leeches on the 
treasury, and incubi on the people) were dismissed. The ducal 
train was reduced, expenditures curtailed, in short, rigid economy 
was the leading principle of the new administration. The holders 
of sinecures stood aghast at the complete revolution which was 
ettected in the palace. The hireling ruttians that composed the 
standing army of the late duke, were paid to the uttermost farthing 
and disbanded, uttering fearful threats of turning robbers and rav- 
aging the environs of the city. But a splendid volunteer force 
raised to purge the country of brigands, soon put to flight this 
unprincipled soldiery, and Giulio showed his people that it was 
possible to command the respect of his neighbors, and maintain 
peaceful relations with them, without resorting to the menace of 
a powerful armament. 

Though the church protested against it, yet, by command of 
Giulio, the remains of Magnus and of Zelie were committed to the 

ve with appropriate ceremonies, in the presence of the young 

uke himself, His generous heart did not deny a regret for the 
fate of the beautiful and strange being, who was such a mixture of 
good and evil—of impulse, passion and resolve. 

The wit of Tonio the jester, when ho became court fool, im- 
proved in quality, and he was universally believed to be the hap- 
pivst mortal in the duchy. Indeed, he was often heard to rema 
that the cap and bells were a lighter weight to carry than the 
Ducat ‘Coxonet 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE BUOY. 


BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


Faithful little sentinel, ever at thy post, 

Where oft danger lurketh round our rocky coart, 
Heeding not the storm-winds with their icy breath, 
Murr) ing the mariner ofttimes to his death, 


Faithful little sentinel on the azure deep, 

When the summer winds play, and the wavelets leap, 
Thou art saying ever danger lurketh near, 

"Neath the gentle billow shoals and rocks appear. 


Oft beneath the surface of the sea of life, 

As we're hurrying onward, hopeful mid the strife, 
Sands and shoals lie hidden where we deem them not, 
Change and disappointment falling to our lot. 


Let us seek a pilot, as we onward glide, 

Who will lead us safely o'er life’s ebbing tide, 

To an endiess rest beyond death's rapid river, 
Where life's storms and calms come no more forever. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE ALARM SHIP: 


THE REBELS OF BRUNSWICK. 


BY ARTHUR INGRAHAM. 


“ Tuat is no commerce ship, please your worship,” said a short, 
rough-coated, salt-sea looking man, after he had taken a close, 
professional look at the strange sail, and addressing one of the 
worshipful burghers of the good old colonial town of Brunswick, 
who stood by him, with an air of deference to his nautical expe- 
rience. 

Indeed there were more persons than the burgher present, and 
waiting the judgment of the seaman. There were not less than 
threescore people, indeed, congregated near the door of an ancient 
church that stood near the water-side, not far from the borough 
above named; a rustic church, mainly resorted to by the country 
folk, yet near enough to the town, often to receive hearers from 
thence of a pleasant afternoon. 

The evening service was just over, and the sun, now an hour 
high, was diffusing his golden light over the bell-tower, over the 
majestic oak trees that stood by the church, casting a roscate hue 
upon the snow-white marble head-stones of the solemn graveyard, 
and making the broad surface of the water shimmer like a sea of 
liquid bronze. 

The sail in question had come in sight while the Rev. Mr. D—— 
was in the midst of his discourse. It had first been detected by 
the sharp-eyed, pretty warden’s daughter, who was looking out of 
the open window by her father’s pew at the bright water, and 
thinking how much nicer it would be to be in the little white- 
winged sail-boat she saw dancing on the waves, like a sea-bird 
sporting, than shut up in the old high-backed pew in the church, 
to hear old Dr. D—— go fifthly, sixthly and tenthly ; for these 
were the only words that ever made any impression upon her ear, 
and only because they reminded her of her sums at school, only 
she called the figures five, six and ten without the “thly,” which 
termination she thought included some mighty religious doctrine. 
So Betty Bowers let Dr. D—— preach on, and looked out of the 
open window on the watcr, and wondered if, where the sea and 
sky met, she could, if she were there, put her hand on the bluc 
sky and hear, through the round holes that the stars shone through 
at night, the songs of the angels in heaven. 

Suddenly she discerned a white spot on the very horizon just 
where the sky and sca met, and it fixed her attention. At first, 
she wondered if it were not an opening in heaven “down low,” 
and that the white spot she saw was part of the white robe of an 
angel coming through. But as she watched it she saw it move, 
and enlarge and change, and then she knew it was a ship coming 
up from the other side of the round sea, showing topmasts first, 
then middle-masts and then lower-masts, and a long time after- 
wards came the black ship herself, but looking a mere insect, so 
far off was she. 

She stooped down behind her fan, so that the parson should not 
see her, for he was not slow to rebuke juvenile inattention, and 
whispered to her grave pa, the warden : 

“ Papa, there is a ship on the sea coming in.” 

Now the warden was a man, and, as a man, had curiosity. It 
is true he was also a good churchiyan, and he never let a word of 
the rector’s discourse escape him ; he was also an indulgent father 
to his pretty daughter of fifteen, Betty Bowers, and no other child 
would have had the courage to play with the lion’s mane, as she 
did with her father’s digni 

“Pa! pa!” and she pulled the ribbon of the paternal queue ; 
“there is a brave ship coming in.” 

“Pleventhiy! Let not the world, nor the things of this world, 
my brethren, draw your minds from the realities of the world to 
come. Fix your eyes upon heavenly objects that fade not away.” 
So preached the rector ; but Warden Bowers could not resist the 
temptation to glance out of the window. There was a distant 
sail indeed, and she carried berself, with her top-sails and sky-sails 
aloft, proudly too. He could not keep his eyes off her; but 
directing his spectacles straight at the rector, and a-skewing the 
pupils of his eyes side-long-wise, he was enabled to gratify his 
curiosity, and also seem to be listening to the miuisier. Specta- 
cles are masked batteries. Reader, beware of men who wear 
ylasses ! while their glass eyes are levelled another way, they are 
reading your face like an open book with their real ones. Espe- 


cially beware of pretty maids who wear glasses! they will seem 
to be looking down when they are looking up, and Jooking away 
when they are looking to. When you do business with a man 
spectacled, watch his eyes, and not let yourself be deceived by his 
spectacles. Gamblers wear spectacles, and, ander cover of them, 
rob their victims. But this is only a caution by the way. 7 

The good warden compromised with his conscience by looking 
at the parson with his glass eycs, and looking aslant at the ship 
with his proper eyes. 

His curiosity was, perhaps, pardonable. It was year (1766) 
of great political excitement. The colonies and the king did not 
agree, and daily became estranged. King George wished to make 
money out of his colonics, but refused to recognize them as part 
and cqual part of the British realm. He and his parliament re- 
fused to regard colonists as entitled to send representatives to par- 
liament, and yet compelled them to pay taxes, contrary to a prin- 
ciple universally recognized among civilized nations, that “there 
can be no taxation without representation.” If a free people are 
taxed, they should have the right to tax themselves through their 
own representatives. This privilege was denicd to the colonists. 
They, of course, like a free people, rebelled. 

“No Taxation witnout Representation !” became their 
watchword. It was on the lips of the children, and emblazoned 
above the public halls of their fathers. 

News had come to America that parliament, not content with 
taxing the food of the colonists, had passed a statute of taxation 
upon paper. By its provisions, no colonist could write a letter, 
print a paper, make a will, give a note of hand, or a receipt, issue 
no certificate of marriage, of baptism, of citizenship, no warrant, 
deed of trust or sale, write nothing of a business character what- 
ever, except upon paper provided by the crown, and stamped by 
it with the royal seal; for each sheet of which stamped paper 
every buyer and user had to pay a penny extra and beyond the real 
value of the sheet of paper itself, for the fictitious value of the stamp. 
All writings on any other than the stamped paper were thencefor- 
ward declared invalid in law. This extra penny was to go into 
the royal treasury, for the benefit of the government at home. 

Stamp-officers had already been sent out—English officers,— 
with authority to establish custom-houses for the storing of this 
stamped paper and the sale of it to the colonists. Already in 
Brunswick, on Cape Fear River, North Carolina, a stamp-officer 
had arrived, and with the crown’s gold had hired a house, and 
elevated above it the English flag, with the flag of the customs 
beneath it. 

The men of North Carolina regarded this flag with evil eyes. 
They had heard of the stamp law, and the very rumor of this 
tyrannous act of parliament had made their free blood burn with 
indignant heat. But when they saw the customs set up and the 
custom officer, in the king’s uniform, establish himself among 
them, waiting for a ship expected to bring over several tons of this 
stamped English paper, they were not silent in the expressions of 
their feelings. Nothing, however, systematic, was done towards 
any refusal to abide by the law; but there were hundreds of brave 
men who knew their own and one another’s minds, and whose 
union to oppose tyranny could be effected in twenty-four hours. 

For some days the armed vessel that was to bring the stamps 
into Cape Fear River had been looked for, as intelligence of her 
being about to leave England had been received by the way of 
Boston, in New England, two weeks before the time our story 
opens. 

Warden Bowers’s interest in the distant vessel may, therefore, 
be excused by the conscientious reader, and, perhaps, some good 
people would pardon him if he had looked sea-ward both with 
spectacles and visual organs. “ Verily it is a ship, and a large 
one at that,” he said within himself, “and layeth her course 
thitherward.” 

The warden, as he looked, thought she had the appearance of 
being an armed vessel, and hereupon he could not withhold his 
desire to nudge his neighbor, Burgess Wallstaff, of Brunswick, 
who sat in the pew before him. 

“Neighbor Wallstaff, look ye and sce if this be not the ship we 
are expecting.” 

The Brunswick man quickly bobbed his bald head out of the 
window, and seeing the vessel, said, in a gruff whisper, heard ten 
yards off: 

“ This is a sight indeed! Why, she is almost upon us. She 
hath all the belligery of a war craft.” 

“1 think it is the stamp ship,” responded the warden, trying to 
conceal his mouth with his hand, so that the minister might not 
see, 

“ Brother Bowers, what dost thou behold out o’ the window 
that thou art so inattentive to my discourse? If it is going to 
rain, thou shouldest think rather of the rain of the gospel. ‘Thou 
scttest a wondering example to thy daughter Betty and to all 
others 

The warden, who would not confess himself behind any good 
churchman in giving heed to “ godly sermons,” behaving himself 
in meeting, “like a light of the world,” or “a city set on a hill,” 
to be seen of all men, upon this rebuke, fecling that he had the 
victory on his own side, cried aloud ; 

“T see out of the window the stamp-ship coming in, doctor ; 
but for thy speech I would have kept silence till thou hadst done 
preaching 

“The stamp-ship!”’ exelaimed the minister, with an excited 
look ; and, instantly turning round to the pulpit window behind 
him, he drew quickly aside the heavy, faded red curtain, and 
looked down the river. He then turned to his excited people. 
“The congregation is dismissed!” he said, spreading out his 
hands, in the benediction way, and instantly all was consternation. 
The good minister was not outdone in haste by any of his flock. 


The latter hurried out of the door to the green that overlooked 
the water, while he reached the place first through the vestry door, 
his bands still on and his cocked hat left behind him. 

The mischievous and beautiful Betty Bowers was perfectly de- 
lighted at all this excitement, of which she, by her discovery of 
the ship, felt herself to be the prime mover. 

In various groups the church folk now stood upon the tree- 
shaded lawn, and watched, with various comments and in no little 
agitation, the advancing ship. 

She was about six miles off when Jack Toplift, the nautical 
man, pronounced her, with the decision of a perfect knowledge of 
craftage, to be an armed three-masted vessel ; for some had said 
she was only their yearly cape ship, laden with the treasures of 
southern Africa, and which belonged to their own Brunswick 
merchants. 

“It is a reg’lar bufll-dog, with black teeth, that !”” said a loafing 
river-man in seedy trousers and a shocking bad hat, under the 
visor of which shone out a red nose end, like a light-house under 
a dark ragged cloud. . 

“What do you know, fresh water?” demanded the seaman, 
with ineffable contempt. 

“Water! Fresh water and I are no friends, mate,” was the 
pleasant rejoinder of the seedy gentleman. “I never use water. 
But any man can see, with half an eye, that it is a bu—bull-dog, 
a thunder and sulphur bull-dog !” 

The sailor deigned the loafing locutor no reply, but, turning to 
the burgher and to Warden Bowers, he said : 

“She is a sloop, sir. Carries sixteen guns. English jack 
aloft.” 

“Then you think it is the Diligence sloop, with the stamps on 
board, hey, Master Toplift ?” asked the minister, who was as much 
interested a spectator as any of his people. 

** We'll soon know, your reverence. But, in my thinkin’, there 
is no doubt of it.” 

The wind was light, and the stranger came in almost imper- 
ceptibly, so that at sundown she was full four miles distant. The 
people began to go to their homes and into town, where the rumor 
of the coming vessel had brought all the inhabitants into the 
streets, and wonder, anxiety and curiosity were written on every 
countenance. 

The worthy Brunswickers realized that they were English sub- 
jects—that the colonies belonged to England’s king, who was also 
their king,—that this vessel was not a foreign ship, nor carried a 
foreign flag, but was their own king’s ship. Nevertheless, they 
were beginning to fear and to be suspicious of their king, of Eng- 
land, of parliament and all over the water. They were becoming 
estranged from the land of their fathers by the tyranny of the laws 
of the English sons of their fathers. The approach of this Eng- 
lish ship was, therefore, not welcomed as a country’s ship, but 
rather as the messenger of a tyrant, bearing in her bosom tho 
stamped chains that were to bind them as slaves—bond-people 
fit only to toil for the repletion of her treasury. 

So night fell over Brunswick and the shores of Cape Fear River. 
The timid and the peaceful, the lukewarm and the doubtful retired 
to their houses and beds, to wait, anxiously, to see what the mor- 
row would bring forth. But there were brave hearts and free 
beating in the bosoms of men who would have bowed their heads 
to the Tower executioner’s axe before they would have bent the 
knee to the Stamp Act. These patriots were sleepless. They 
remained in groups at the corners, talking in low voices, but 
voices that breathed decision and indignation. 

Passing from group to group, a young man was seen by those 
at the windows, about the market-place, to stop and speak, in a 
brief manner, to one or more men, and then go on his way, short- 
ly afterwards secretly followed by those whom he had selected, 
and who had quietly detached themselves from their neighbors. 
The young man moved rapidly along a narrow street that led by 
the water-side, and soon stopped in front of a stone gate-way that 
led to an old-fashioned house half hidden in trees. 

He waited at the gate five minutes, until about sixteen men, ap- 
proaching in twos and threes, had arrived, being all he had given 
the signal to on the market-square. 

“ Now, my friends, let us enter here. We shall find within men 
like Hugh Waddel and Colonel Ashe, who refuse to bow the knee 
to this British Baal. I know youall, and that you can be trusted. 
Let us enter.” 

The speaker was a fine looking man, not more than six-and- 
twenty, with a noble air and an agreeable voice, and seemed to 
have the confidence of his companions. The party entered the 
hall of the house, and were shown into a large wainscotted draw- 
ing-room. Here were a dozen elderly men assembled, and from 
among them rose up Major Waddel, the host, and warmly wel- 
comed the young man and those who came with him. 

“You have succeeded well, George,” he said. “If all our 
young men are as prompt and patriotic, England will have to ™ 
voke her infamous Stamp Act. Let the doors be closed, and let 
us deliberate as to our course,” 

The result of this meeting will appear as our tale proceeds. It 
is enough to say that it was a conspiracy of resistance to the ¢ 
forcement of the stamp law in that colony. “ Even though we ™ 
sist unto blood,” were the closing words of the paper signed by 
them. The members of this assembly, on breaking it up at mid: 
night, organized themselves into patrol parties, which, all night, 
paced the shore and quay to prevent anybody landing from the 
stamp-ship ; for that such was the character of the stranger ¥* 
evident before dark, when she came near enough to be easily 
made out by spy-glasses, by those who had seen her the year le 
fore, to be the Diligence sloop-of-war. Fi 

Early in the morning, the worthy Branswickers, who suffer 
themsélves to lay in bed until sunrise, were startled at that tim? 
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by a loud report of a cannon, the morning gun fired by the man- 
of war. Everybody started, dressed quickly and ran forth to see 
the dread ship, which was lying quictly at anchor opposite the 
borough, and within point blank range, not a quarter of a mile off. 
Above her quarter-deck flamed the red cross flag of England, 
and her open parts showed the menacing mouths of a row of iron 
cannon. 

There was not a man, a woman, a child, in Brunswick, that was 
not looking at the terrible vessel, either from the upper windows 
of their gabled houses, from the heads of the streets that opened a 
view of the water, and from the pier-heads ; the bolder folk com- 
ing nearest to her. 

“ What will be done? Will the burghers allow the stamps to 
be landed ?” were the questions passed from mouth to mouth. 

“If we resist the landing, we shall all be hanged,” said a wor- 
thy innholder, with his usually red face speckled with blank spots 
of fear, and his round body shrunken one third to the corporative 
dimensions of yesterday. “ All be hanged, neighbors,—hanged 
on a gallows high as Haman’s! Better be cautious. I advise dis- 
cretion. I recommend patience. Let us submit like honest sub- 
jects. What is a penny more or less on a newspaper, or a note 
o’ hand !” 

“ Beshrew thee, Bardolph, for a bad reason!” said the woithy 
burgher, Wallstaff. ‘“ What wouldst thou do were the king to say 
thou shouldst pay him a ha’penny for every mug of ale thou sell- 
est for a penny? Would not thy liver swell ?—thy portly stomach 
rise in resentation thereof? Wouldst thou not rebel? Wouldst 
thou not get a-top o’ one o’ thy ale punchcons, and make a rebel- 
lious speech to thy customers that would make the parliament 
men shake in their shoes ?” 

“Marry, but I might, good burghomaster!” answered mine 
host, with a smile; “in my opinion, these stamps better be kept 
on board, and the proper way to keep them on board would be, 
methinks, not to suffer the captain of the ship to land them.” 


“Thou hast the pig by the right ear now, honest Bardolph. 
This is the gist of the matter in a pint pot. That is what we in- 
tend to do.” 

“Look, brothers! There cometh a boat from the ship land- 
ward,” said a little man in a brown coat, with extraordinary long 
flaps, and a huge cocked hat, and ample velveteen breeches, fast- 
ened at the knee with silver buckles. He was a little man truly, 
and sought to disguise his diminutive size under gigantic gar- 
ments. He was, moreover, one of the burghers of Brunswick. 
He was, like all little men, a courageous fellow. “ Let us point 
our cannon and give them a shot, if they think to land !” 

Here he looked towards an old iron gun, which the more war- 
like citizens had brought down to the pier the night before, and 
mounted upon three millstones piled one a-top of the other, for 
gun-carriage it had none. The gun was a venerable piece, and, 
since the oldest man could remember, it had lain on the pier- 
head when he was a boy, a seat for loafers. But now, by aid of a 
stout rope and cighteen strong men, it had been dragged, in the 
present emergency, to the end of the pier, and mounted. It was 
also loaded, nearly to the muzzle, with bad powder, horse shoes, 
pieces of iron nails, and other deadly-intent missiles. But braver 
would be the man who should stand behind it than before it, as, 
like all ancient pieces of ordnance, it promised to kill more “ ene- 
mies in the rear” than in the front. 

“Let us point our gun at ’em,” said the little man, “and order 
‘em to keep off !” 

But, at this moment, there came down to the picr-head a party 
of five gentlemen, richly dressed and with powdered hair, and 
swords and buckled shoes, all of the olden time. The people gave 
place to them with deference, and side remarks, one to another, of 
confidence. 

“Here comes Hugh Waddel, and with him the brave Colonel 
Ashe, of Wilmington. Let us see what will now be done. Hist, 
gosips! Let the quality speak to this officer in the boat.” 

The party of distinguished colonists advanced through the fall- 
ing-hack crowd to the end of the pier. The sloop-of-war's boat 
as pulling steadily in to the stairs where boats landed. At the 
stern of the boat fluttered a little English flag, and two officers in 
wniform were seated beneath its folds. The boat was rowed by 
tight men. 

As it came within hailing distance, Hugh Waddel, a famous 
gentleman of the colony, waved his hand backward, signalling the 
boat to stop. ‘The officer who sat in the stern rose up, and, touch- 
ing his hat, said, cheerily : 

“How are you, Major Waddel? Your townsfolk do me great 
honor to come in such large numbers to meet me.” 

“Do not advanee, Captain Seymour!” cried the major, firmly. 
“I must parley with you where you are.” 

“But I would rather parley ashore. It is nine weeks since I 

put foot on terra firma, and as I mean to dine with you to- 
ay, we will parley at your house over your good wines.” 

“My dear captain, you see this cannon. It covers the landing. 

fuse is burning over the priming in a resolute man’s hand. 
At my word, your boat is blown out of water !” 

“What means this hostile reception to a king’s ship, sir?” 
laughtily demanded the captain, slapping his hand upon his 
*word-hilt till it rang again, while his face flushed with anger. 

“Not to our king’s ship, but to its freight. If you have no 
"amp paper in your bout, you may land.” 

“Thave none, major,” answered the captain, laughing. “I 
ton’t usually load my own cargo.” 

“Then pull in; but, by the cross of King Goorge and Saint 

» we here at Brunswick will let no stamps land in our port. 
you will parley with me at my house, you aro a welcome guest. 

Toa will there get an inkling of the opinions of the best mon in 
fecolony as to this infernal Stamp Act.” 


The boat landed. The captain heartily shook hands with the 
major, Colonel Ashe, and other gentlemen, whom he had known 
before. With them he walked towards the house of the major, fol- 
lowed by the curious eyes and timid sarmises of the vast crowd. 
They then gazed awhile upon the dark vessel, as she lay moored 
off the custom-house, and then slowly dispersed to their occupa- 
tions. 

Not long after the departure of Major Waddel and the English 
captain, a tall, thin, saturnine looking man, who wore a long 
sword and a cocked hat with the cockade of the customs, came to 
the pier-head, and haughtily looking about him, descended the 
stairs, and said to the seamen in the war ship’s boat : 

“Row me on board.” 

The men were about to obey, at the command of the midship- 
man in charge, when a young man, dressed plainly in a gray coat 
and a flapping hat, and unarmed, said, firmly, to the stranger: 

“ Mr. Houston, you will remain on shore !” 

“And who has power to prevent me from going on board my 
king’s ship ?”’ 

“ The power will show itself, sir, if you move a step towards 
that hoat!” 

“ Yong man, do you know the peril you are putting your neck 
to, by this coercion of a king’s officer ?”’ 

“T have weighed all the consequences. You know I mean that 
the stamped paper shall not come on shore. We also forbid all 
communication with the vessel.” 

“ But, sir, I am sent here by the crown to receive this paper. 
It is consigned to me.” 

“ You may rest assured you will never see a sheet of it, sir!” 
answered the young man, quietly but resolutely. 

“ We will see, sir,—we will see, Mr. George Washington! You 
have no authority to detain me, at your peril!” . 

Here the customs officer moved forward to enter the boat, when 
he found himself, at a motion of the eye of the young colonist, 
confronted by two men, who held pistols at his head. Alarmed, 
he jumped back, and slowly retraced his steps to the custom-house, 
but not without vows of revenge and menaces, that he would yet 
see the head of this traitor, Washington, adorning the iron spikes 
above the London Tower gate. 

The captain of the sloop-of-war did not long remain in Major 
Waddel’s house. He found himself surrounded by such a compa- 
ny of dark faces and resolute eyes that he began to fvel for his 
personal security, though all was courteous and gentlemanly on 
the part of the colonial gentlemen. 

“ But, gentlemen,” he said, as he rose to go from a house the 
atmosphere of which he did not breathe so freely as that of his 
own quarter-deck, “I have the king’s command to land the 
stamps.” 

“ The will of a free people,” said Colonel Ashe, “is greater 
than the will of a tyrant.” 

“What! this to my king!’ demanded the naval officer, with 
flashing eyes, as they drew near the pier. 

“ We speak our minds, sir. The stamps must not be landed.” 

“T will land them, if I have to cover the landing with my bruad- 
sides.” 

“ Then, if such be your mood, sir captain,” said one of the gen- 
tlemen, “ you cannot return on board to do any such mischief.” 

“What! am I a prisoner ?” 

“ Yes, unless you promise, as a gentleman and an officer, to 
weigh anchor before sunset, and leave our coast.” 

“ But if I am detained, my lieutenant will do his duty and land 
them, or lay your town in ashes.” 

“Bricks and mortar, wood and stone may perish; but our 
resolution to prevent the landing of your freight is imperishable. 
But, sir,” continued Colonel Ashe, “we have delayed full long. 
We must have your pledge, or, within half an hour, we will have 
you hanged to the staff of the custom-house! This is no boy’s 
play. We are in carnest. It is time our parley was over and you 
understood us.” 

The captain turned pale. He bit his lips, and as he gazed round 
upon the large multitude of men with lowering looks, saw young 
Washington and his party at the cannon, and the determined atti- 
tude of his former friends, he said, doggedly : 

“TI see Iam a prisoner. I yield my sword, but under protest. 
I consent to depart in three days, after getting water and provi- 
sions, with my freight; but only under a solemn protest, and 
under fear of my life; and also that, gentlemen, you take the 
responsibility to the crown, by signing your names to a history of 
these proceedings.” 

“ And have us hanged in Tyburn for it!” said Hugh Waddel, 
laughing. “ But we know what we do. We fear no man. Our 
names are at the king's service. You shall have the paper you 
ask—” 

“ And in it, that under threat of death I yielded—” 

“Yes! Fear not; we will, though we hang ourselves, save 
your own neck,” 

Upon this the captain went in with them to the king's customs, 
and there signed his own pledge to sail his ship and her freight 
away, while they signed a bold letter, addressed to the king, that 
was quite satisfactory to the conscience of the naval captain. 

This being done, it was made known to the vast crowd, when 
loud huzzas, at their victory over the Stamp Act, rent the air, A 
score of young men seized the sloop’s boat, without molesting the 
crew, whom they suffered quietly to land, and drew it up bodily 
out of the water upon the pier. Some of them removed the flag- 
staff from before the king’s customs, and placed it in the boat, 
with a flag flying, upon it inscribed, “ No Stamps!” 

The boat was then hoisted upon a long wagon, and ropes being 
attached, a procession of a thousand men drew and accompanied 
it to Wilmington, Upon their arrival in the capital it was dark, 


but the streets were illuminated, and hundreds of citizens met 
them and escorted them to the governor’s house. 

This gentleman was an English nobleman, a creature of his 
king. He was amazed, beyond expression, at seeing his palace 
thus surrounded, and endeavored to obtain a hearing. But all the 
reply he received was : 

“James Houston! We want the stamp officer. 
He has fled from Brunswick here !” 

“T will not give up a faithful king’s officer,” answered the gov- 
ernor, from his baleony. “Retire to your homes, and do your 
duty as good subjects of the crown. This shall be reported to 
parliament.” 

“A fig for parliament! We will have a parliament of our own 
ere long !”’ cried a voice from the crowd. 

“ The stamp-officer! Give up Jimmy Houston!” 

“T will not surrender a man who has fled for protection to his 
country’s flag.” And here the governor cast the British flag over 
Houston, who stood terrified by his side. 

Upon this there was a rush made by a score of men, with light- 
ed torches, towards the house. The movement was accompanied 
by shouts of “Burn him out! Fire his house!” 

The proud governor, seeing that they were in earnest, waved 
his hand to be heard. 

“T yield him up on condition that you harm him not.” 

“ That I pledge myself to,” answered Colonel Ashe, coming 
near. “TI will be responsible for his personal safety.” 

“ What do they want with me ?” asked Houston, hanging back. 

“Only to make you take an oath not to execute the duties of 
stamp officer, and to return your commission.” 

“ Anything, sir, if they will only not injure me.” 

Colonel Ashe placed his arm through that of Houston, and led 
him towards the town hall, in the market-place, followed by the 
multitude, surging like a vexed ocean. Into this room they led 
him, and there, in the presence of the people, he was made to 
swear upon the Holy Scriptures never to exercise the duties of 
stamp-officer in the colony. 

This oath taken, the vast assembly rend the skies with “ huz- 
zas,”” wave their torches, and taking Houston into the boat, drag 
him to the governor’s house, and there leave him, with three cheers 
for their victory over the fallen Stamp Act. 

Soon afterwards they dispersed quietly. The king’s boat was 
taken back in procession, to be delivered up to the captain ; but 
on reaching Brunswick, the sloop had already sailed—tiown, her 
captain having regained his deck by means of a shore boat, and 
victim of his fears, immediately made sail from a coast where he 
feared both for his life and the safety of his ship. 

This bold resistance to the tyranny of the mother-land, under 
the guns of her armed vessel, and within the shadow of her flag, 
was the first birth of liberty on earth. These scenes preceded the 
destruction of the Boston tea by eight years, says an historian of 
North Carolina ; were nine years before the battle of Lexington, 
and ten years prior to the declaration of the independence of the 
colonies. A noble exploit, worthy to be emblazoned on the page 
of history as the first step of the free colonists to oppose the un- 

just use of the power of “king and parliament.” 


Give him up. 


— 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mongan Mysreaies Exptarnep anp Exrossp. By Rev. A. Masay. First 
President of Cleveland University. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 


“12mo. pp. 466. 

There is reason for rejoicing that so sound a thinker, so excellent a scholar, 
and so able a writer as President Mahan, has set about refuting one of the 
most dangerous fallacies of the day. The spiritual origin of the rappings, 
table-movings, and similar strange phenomena, is believed in by at least one 
hundred thousand persons in these United States, and the delusion is extend- 
ing, instead of diminishing. The subject is no longer unworthy of the atten- 
tion of a Christian philosopher and philanthropist. Our author admits the 
existence of the strange phenomena, and then proceeds completely to refute 
the assertions of believers in their spiritual origin. His essay is a beautiful 
structure of impregnable logic. The armory of the Spiritualists themselves 
has furnished the weapons with which he demolishes their creed. 


Tus Swiss Fawiuty Rosixson. Illustrated. New York and Auburn: Miller, 

Orton & Mulligan. 1855. lSmo. pp. 327. 

This work has become a juvenile classic, and well deserves the rank which 
has been assigued it. The present edition embraces a supplement which con- 
cludes the story of the family. to the satisfaction of the reader. It is published 
in a very creditable style of ty pography. 


Youne Woman's Book or Heatta. By Dr. Wu. A. Atcorr New York and 
Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 1855. L2mo. pp. 311. 
The object of this work, as stated by the author, is the prevention of disease, 
by pointing out its causes and consequences. As the author of many valuable 
works on physivlogy. his treatise will command a ready and extensive sale. 


Sroriss to Me ro Illustrated By T. D. P. Srons. 
and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. 1855. Smo. pp. 180. 
A very clever book, which may be put into the hands of children without 

hesifation The title is perfectly applicable, as the tales are well calculated to 

stimulate the mental powers. The illustrations, however, are quite unworthy 
the present style of art. 


New York 


anp Goip: or. Two Years in Victoria, ete. By Wx. Howrrr. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 2 vols. 1 

The name of William Howitt on the title-page is s promise which the con- 
tents of these elegant volumes amply redeem. In the whole eight or nine 
hundred closely-printed pages, there is scarcely one which the reader will be 
desirous of ** skipping.’ Australia is here depicted in all its phases, physical, 
and social, and political, with warvellous minuteness and clearness, and un- 
questionably in a sincere and impartial spirit. The picture will help the dis- 
tant reader to realize a crisis almost unparalleled in the history of human 
events, and which. if its description did not rest on evidence, would appear 
like the dream of a poet. The publishers have evinced their usual sound 
judgment and good taste in reprinting this work. 


Cusve Hau. By the author of “ Amy Herbert,” ete. 
ton & Co. 1855. pp. 

The names of the * author of Amy Llerbert’ and D. Appleton & Co. consti- 
tute a passport to success. We know that what one writes, and the others 
publish, must needs be good. And this book fully redeewa the promise based 
on the character of its predecessors. Lt is a sparkling story, fullof nice pic- 
tures of society, characters well drawa and replete with interest. We com- 
mend it most heartily to the novel-reading public. For sale by Redding & Co. 


A to THe CAMP BEFORE Ricwarp C. McCoamics, Jr. 
New York: D. Ap & Co. Bmo. pp.2 

The novelties of a visit to the scene of the tremendous drama now enacting 
iw the Bast, by a young Ameri has awak i an curiosity to learn 
the results of his adventure. To gratify this Reling. Nir. McCormick has 
dashed off a vigorous and spirited account of his visit, which Appleton & Co. 
have produced with the elegance of typography for which they are renowned. 
The illustrations are gems of art, and the book is of the kind that is read, ber. 


New York: D. Apple- 


rowed, commented on and remembered. Copies may be procured here of 
Redding & Co. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON. 


COHASSET RAILROAD DEPOT. 


COHASSET. 


In our present series of sea-side sketches, we turn from Nahant, 
recently illustrated in the Pictorial, to the southern shore of the 
coast, and present some of the notabilities of Cohassct. The 
views were drawn for us by an able artist, and are vivid pictures 
of the localities represented. Cohasset is in Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, facing northeast upon Massachusetts Bay. The 
coast here is bold, rocky and dangerous. Taking the cars at the 
Old Colony station, in Boston, we proceed by the Old Colony and 
South Shore railroads to the Nantasket station, where we leave 
the cars and walk to the Rockland House, of which we give a 
view. Our road is winding and picturesque, and passes through 
the romantic village of North Cohassct, nestling among the rocks. 
The Rockland House, kept by J. D. and A. L.. Howe, is situated 
upon high ground at the head of Nantaskct Beach ; it is finely 
located for summer residents, and combines all the advantages ot 
the sea-shore. The view from the piazza of the hotel is very finc, 
showing the beach and outer Boston lighthouse, as in our engrav- 
ing. From the Rockland House we take the Jerusalem road to 
the village of Cohasset. This road winds among the rocks and 
trees along the shore. The wind from the sea has great effect 
upon vegetation here ; the trees lean from the water, and rarely, 
except in sheltered places, put forth any branches toward the 
ocean. The Biack Rock House, or Bent’s Cottage, is situated 
upon this road. It is a resort for fishing parties. The Black 
Rock is seen in the background. Cohasset Depot is situated at 
the terminus of the South Shore Railroad. It is a wooden build- 
ing of Gothic architecture, and presents a very neat appearance. 
As we reach Cohasset from the Jerusalem road, the view shown 
in our large picture presents itself. The road follows the deep 
depression in the foreground, and gives the buildings a very ele- 
vated appearance. The village abounds in trees, and has a very 
quict, rural appearance. Immediately back of the Unitarian 
Church, the largest seen in the picture, is a small pond, which 
adds much to the beauty of the Common. The church on the 
left is the Orthodox. Owing to its proximity to the sea, Cohasset 
forms a delightful place for a summer residence. We have thus 
very briefly noticed the principal objects delineated in our series 
of engravings; but, beside the sea, the “mighty sea,” the “ great 
deep,” the works of man sink into insignificance. The proudest 
cathedral pile that art ever reared would vainly woo the eye from 
those huge battlements—those granite Gibraltars, that nature has 
piled along our coast. The dweller by the seashore meeds only a 
shelter for his head, if his purpose be to study the phases of that 
great clement which gives life to the world. He cares not for the 
finest music ever warbled by Italian throats, while he can listen to 


the moonlight music of the waves, and their bell-like tinkle as 
they peacefully lave the rocks ; or, if he wish for a deeper diapason, 
organ anthems more sublime than ever rolled along the roof of a 


Of the sea. has a certain de. 
give of Those ret tiphed ate 
and cat prodtice Hew hy chang. 
ing your point of view; but the essential eleiette of the land. 
seape are the same. Sunset, stiitise, tmovtlight, 
you soon rin throtich the gamut of this mountain melody, 
With the ocean it is different ; for, beside the #aFAtION Of these at. 
mospheric effects, you hare the wondertit changer of the elomonts 
on which ft fs displayed. At one time ott see the stirface, placid 
mirror-ike, reflecting faithfully the bine of the over-arching sky, 
the forms of the shores, and the masts and the idle enile of the 
vessels that He motionless npon the stirface. At atiother, the whole 
expanse of water is corrignted hy a cold chrfent Of and the 
mirror is broken into a thousand ments. Yet another phase 
of the changeful element is presented when a futiotis storm dis. 
lays the utmost fury of the waves. A storm at Cohasset hates 
escription ; sich storm, for instance, as that i Which Minors 
Ledge Light perished, a few rears since, The Cohnnset moks 
have witnessed many a sad wreck, The government are now 
commencing to build a permanent lighthouse on Minot’s Ledge 
which will rival the firfhimed Bediystone in ite solidity. Bat to 
descend from poetry to more practical matters; from the music of 
the waves to the flavor of the fish that dwell therein, Cohasset js 
famous for the abundanve of ite fieh, Off the rovk, those substan. 
tial staples, perch and rock cod, are caught in great numbers, and 
those versed in the piseatorial art know where to take the deli. 
cious tanto, one of the finest fish that ewitme in the walt water. 
Cod and haddock, monstrous specimens, are taken on the p 
unds, and, during the season of their run, delicious mackerel. 
nd while speaking of cod, we may remark, en posennt, that few 
persons, compatatively, know how to make a good chowder, 
though each of the public houses noticed above keeps at least one 
proficient. The other day, while whiling away an hour at the sea- 
side, we accidentally came across the following recipe, by the 
“Shade of Alden,” which we will pive a chance of immortality in 
our pages; it is quite too valuable to be lost :—" For a family of 
twelve of fifteen persons, all you have to do is thie: in the frst 
place, catch your fich—as Mra. Glass would say—cither with a 
silver or some other kind of a hook; a codfish, not a haddock, 
weighing ten or twelve pounds, There is more nutriment in the 
former than in the latter, Have it well cleaned by your fish. 
monger (keeping the ekin on), and cut into elices of an inch and 
a half in thickness; preserving the head, which is the best part of 
it for a chowder, Take a pound and a half of clear or fat pork, 
and cut that into thin slices; do the same with ten or twelve mid. 


BENT'S COTTAGE, OR BLACK ROCK HOUSE, COHASSET. 


Gothic cathedral, he has but to listen to the thunder of the same 
changeful element when the storm-winds have lashed it to a fury. 
We cannot understand how people can complain of the monotony 


dling-sized potatoes. Then make your chowder, thus : take the 
largest pot you have in the house, if it be not ‘as lange as all out- 
doors ;’ fry out the pork first, and then take it out of the pot, leav- 
ing in the drippings. Put three pints of water with the drippings, 
then a layer of fish, so as to cover as much of the surface of the 
pot as ible ; next, a layer of potatoes; then put in two table- 
spoonsful of salt, and a tea-spoonful of pepper; then, again, the 
pork, another layer of fish, what potatoes may be left, and fill the 
pot up with water, so as to completely cover the whole. Put the 
et over a good fire, and let the chowder boil twenty-five minutes. 
n this is done, put in a quart of swect milk, if you have * 
handy, and ten or a dozen small hard crackers, split. Let 
whole boil five minutes longer ; your chowder is then ready for 
the table, and an excellent one it will be. Let this direction be 
strictly followed, and every man and every woman can make 
own chowders. Long experience enables me to say this, without 
pretending to be a ‘ cook’s oracle.’ There is no mistake about t- 
An onion or two may be used, where people have a taste for 
unsavory vegetable. A few days since, the very polite and ge 
Homenty keeper of one of the hotels on the seashore made #0 
effectual attempt to give a lady boarder some idea about making 
chowders. He remarked that he a, ‘about a dozen : 
crackers improved a fish chowder.’ ‘Why!’ exclaimed the lady; 
‘I should think they would explode,’ ‘I mean, madam,’ he 
amg with characteristic suavity, ‘crackers made meal and 
ur, in equal parts.’” Among the agremens of a sojourn by the 
sea, in addition to feasting, fishing and bathing, boat sailing mo 
not be forgotten ; but this must be indulged in with due —_— 
and always with a tried and trusty skipper at the helm. “A 
boat,” writes a person competent to speak on the subject, is one 
of the most dangerous things in the world, in the hands of a2 © 
experienced landsman : he find better attempt to subdue and mar 
a wild animal, or to break an obstinate, high-mettled 
to break his own neck on the water ; and yet how many 
blockheads there are, who are willing *to risk, not only their coat 
lives, but those of their companions, by undertaking to sail # _ 
ina high wind, and who understand as little the properties sails. 
boat, tiller and the rudder, as they do of the power of her sau 
This is a lamentable fact. There ought to be a law to restra® 
such fellows from having the control of boats, under any circe® 
stances, or even of m , if they are deeply laden and cay 
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- 
vies, Tt takes years of se- size and in color of pl \ 
7 ex ce to leatn to He is not only the largest but 


vere 

dail boat Well; it is hot the 
work of a thonth, for even of 
six months, to acquire a skil- 
ful knowledge of boat-sailing. 
Isay nothing of the danger- 
ots shoals and focks, and 
other numerous bad places, 
among the islands in Boston 
harbor,that is a matter of 
vast importance, it is true; 
hut I wish to speak of the 
danger of © ing or 
ewamping boats, in deep wa- 
ter, through ignorance, care- 
lessness, or mismanagement, 
in jibing, in trimming the enils, 
reefing, or in steering. Ona 
party of plensnre, for instance, 
the helm is very often entrust- 
ed to, or seized by, some nov- 
ice, while the boatman runs 
forward to arrange the fore- 
sail and the jib, and to clear 
the halliards—the wind bhlow- 
ing heavy; the latter orders 
the helmeman to put the helm 
up, or hard-down, as the ease 
may be; in two instances out 
of three, perhaps, his orders 
are not nnderstood, or, in the 
hurry of the moment, are dis- 
obeved,—in short, the helm is 
put the wrong way. ‘The ope- 
ration of jibing, as every nan- 
tical man well knows, is an 
important one, and requires 
activity, caution and judg- 
ment ; nothing but experience 
ean perfect a man in this. 
Then, again, there is much 
danger from sudden equalls, 
or heavy puffs of wind, while shooting out from under the lee of 
an island, or any other large object. The wind will sometimes 
strike you with remarkable force in this way, and calculation 
should be made to counteract its effect. T remember many acci- 
dents, some of them of a very serious character, which occurred 
in the manner I speak of.” person who sees no sublimity in 
the ocean, who cannot enjoy a storm or a calm, who is sea-sick 
the moment he takes a seat in a boat, who cares nothing for fish- 
ing, with whom sea-hathing disagrees, who thinks chowder “ poor 
atuff,”’ had better not go to Cohasset ; but one who has a real taste 
for all these things, will be amply remunerated for a visit. If he 
be a hardy sportsman, then the wild fowl shooting, late in the fall, 
will prove an irresistible attraction. Myriads of ducks are des- 
troyed every year on this coast, and yet they are undiminished. 


ROCKLAND HOUSE, COHASSET. 


TROPICAL HUMMING.BIRDS. 


These bright little beings in the sunshine gicam and flash with a | 


brilliancy o8 perfect as that of the many gems after which they 
are named. An enumeration of some of their names will conve 

an idea of their appearance—sapphire-throated, 
sapphire and emerald, amethystine, topaz-throated ; then there are 
the purple, tri-colored, violet-tufted, violet-crowned, blue-fronted, 
the superb, the magnificent, the sabre-winged. And there is one 
which must have been bestowed by some ornithological phrenolo- 


gist, who had great skill in interpreting the natural language of | 


birds—the supercilious humming-bird. The largest species yet 
discovered is what is called the gigantic, and the smallest, one that 
Sir William Jardine describes as Gould’s humming-bird. The 
gigantic is in remarkable contrast to the rest of his tribe, both in 


COHASSET COMMON. 


the homeliest, while the small- 
est is the most beautiful. The 
gigantic (the monster!) is 
nearly eight inches in length ; 
the crown, the back, the an- 
der and lesser wing-coverts, 
brownish-green, with reflec- 
tions of green tint ; the under 
parts, light reddish mingled 
with a deeper tint and shaded 
off with green; the feathers 
are generally darker at the 
base, and the paler tips give a 
slightly waved appearance to 
the breast. On x 4 throat, the 
feathers, though without lus- 
tre, retain the scaly form and 
texture of the more brilliant 
species. The wings slightly 
exceed the tail in length, bend 
up at the tips, and exhibit the 
form of the most correctly 
framed organ of flight; the 
are of a uniform brownis 
violet. The tail is composed 
of ten feathers, of a brownish 
color and with golden green 
reflections ; they gradually de- 
crease in length. Gould’s is 
the smallest species, and of 
the most dazzling beauty. It 
is scarcely over two inches in 
length; its forehead, throat, 
and 5 part of its breast, 
are of a most brilliant green ; 
the feathers of a scaly form. 
From the crown springs a 
crest of bright chestnut fea- 
thers, of a lengthened form, 
and capable of being raised at 
pleasure. The back is of a 
golden green, crossed with a whitish band ; the wings and tail are 
brownish purple, the latter having the centre feathers tinged with 
green; the lower parts are dark brownish green. The neck tufts 
are of the most splendid kind, and have a chaste but brilliant 
effect ; they are composed of narrow feathers of a snowy white- 
ness, the tips of each having a round serrated spot of bright eme- 
rald green, surrounded with a dark border; the largest are at the 
upper part of the tuft, and they decrease in length, assuming the 
shape of a butterfly’s wing; shorter feathers again spring from 
the base, and their green tips are relieved on the white of the long- 
er ones behind them. The most common species, and that which 
abounds in all parts of the West Indies, is the ruby-crested. 
Though seen every day about the gardens, it presents some of the 
most splendid coloring of the family.—Traveller’s Journal. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WHEN WOULD YOU DIE? 


BY ADA G. EDDY. 


Would you die in the spring, 
When the season is fair; 
And sweet-scented fragrance 
Is filling the air? 
When the flowerets are strewing 
Bright forms o'er the earth, 
And hailing the genius 
That hastened their birth? 
In its gay time of beauty, 
0, would it not be, 
When the wild forest songsters 
Are warbling with glee ; 
When a carpet of verdure 
Would spread o'er thy grave, 
And the roses’ soft petals 
Mid green branches wave? 


Not so! I would linger 
Much longer than now; 
I would gather those roses 
To bind on my brow: 
I would rest on that carpet, 
mild beauty rife ; 
And witness glad nature 
Just kindled to life. 
Who would die in the spring-time 
When gladness has birth’? 
Ay, when joy first awakens, 
Who'd leave the fair earth’? 


When spring. then, has fied, 
Quick will summer appear, 
Tn gay livery clad, 
The pride of the year. 
Is such, then, the time 
You would choose to depart? 
Could you leave without tears— 
Without sadness of heart’? 


Not yet let me go: 
While summer is gay 

I would feast on its beauties— 
Awhile let me stay. 

Soon autumn will follow, 
With treasures repicte ; 

Let me reap its rich harvest, 
Partake of its sweet : 

Till the cold chilling winds 
Scatter blight o'er the ground, 

And the frost king and dampness 
Strew ruin around ; 

When the green leaves of summer 
Fall yellow and sear, 

And the glory is wrested 
From out the fair year. 


I'd not wait till cold Winter, 
With pitiless breath, 

Has spread over nature 
His traces of death : 

I would go, when rich autumn, 
On things of decay. 

Has written indelibly, 
* Passing away '” 

When the swift tide of nature 
Goes down with a sigh ;— 

Ay. with beauty’s bright forms, 
Let me die—let me die. 


THE FATAL HELMETS. 
A GALLIC LEGEND. 


BY FRANCI® A. DURIVAGE. 


Ir was on a dark evening in the month of February, 814, that 
two horsemen, clad in complete armor, and mounted on ficet and 
powerful chargers, rode rapidly towards one of the gates of the 
city of Paris. They were young and gallant knights, favorites of 
Charlemagne, and now bound for the ancient palace of Thermes, 
with sealed despatches for its seneschal, from the new monarch, 
Louis, the brother and successor of the great emperor. 

“ Look, Raoul!” said one of the riders, Robert de Guercy, ad- 
dressing his companion, Raoul de Lys, “ the clouds have lifted a 
little, and through a rent in the murky canopy of heaven, one star 
beams out, a presage of good fortune.” 

“ Ay, Robert,” replied his brother-in-arms, “and methinks I 
behold, rising in the distance, the hoary battlements and time- 
worn towers of the old palace. Dearer to me, that old Roman 
pile, in all its rade severity, than the fairest citadel of other lands 
—for is it not the bower of my ladye love, Rotrude the peerless *” 

“ Not peerless !” answered Robert de Guercy, “ you forget her 
sister Gisla.” 

“ They are twin-stars of beauty,” said Raoul. “Worthy of the 
blood that courses in their veins—worthy sisters of the imperial 
Charlemagne.” 

“ What think you the new monarch will say to our attachment ?”’ 

“I know not. I have not learned to read his character. But 
I fear his austerity and pride. Yet a little while, Robert, must 
our loves be hidden. We have wooed and won our mistresses in 
secret—let us still shroud our passion in the veil of mystery. The 
hour will come, believe me, when we can avouch it in the face of 
day. When we have carved out fortunes with our swords, and 
earned with our blood the highest honors of chivalry, cach can 
claim the hand of an emperor's sister as his guerdon. But here 
we are at the gate.” 


* The basis of this sketch may be found in that very agreeable and valuable 
illustrated work, Les Kues de Paris.” 


Raising his bugle to his lips, Raoul blew a vigorous and mar- 
tial blast. The gate was opened and the knights, setting spurs 
to their horses, dashed under the archway, the flambeaux of the 
guard throwing a ruddy light upon their gleaming armor and 
white plumes. Recognizing the companions as royal messengers, 
a few cavaliers mounted in haste, and offered their escort as far as 
the palace of Thermes. 

The party galloped on at full speed, the iron-shod feet of the 
horses dashing fire from the stones that lay scattered in the nar- 
row, unpaved and ill-kept streets. At length they reached the 
old palace, where the knights dismissed their escort. ‘The sencs- 
chal, an old man, whose white beard deseended half way to his 
girdle, received them with the honor due to couriers from the em- 
peror, and gave orders that their chargers should be cared for, 
while he himself marshalled the way into a long, vaulted hall, 
wainscotted with oak, upon the walls of which hung panoplies of 
arms and banners of all nations, many of them wrested from their 
original possessors by the gallantry of Charlemagne. Yet it was 
a dreary place, and the night-wind, that found its way through 
the loop-holes, swayed the rustling banners to and fro with a dis- 
mal, moaning sound, like that of the voice of a prophet of evil. 

The old seneschal, having conducted the young knights thus 
far, halted and said : 

“ You are from Aix-la-Chapelle ?” 

“Yes,” replied Raoul. “ And we have ridden all the way on 
the spur—securing fresh horses all along the route. I know not 
how my companion feels, he will answer for himself; but for my 
own part, Lam as weary in limb as after a day spent in lopping 
off heads upon a field of battle. But a venison pasty and a 
flagon of wine before retiring to rest would not come amiss. What 
say you, Robert ?” 

“Thave made no vow of abstinence—or I might be tempted 
to break it, for my necessities are great,” answered De Guercy. 

“ But your despatches, noble knights,” said the seneschal. 

“ By the mass! I had almost forgotten,” said Raoul, producing 
the packet from his breast. ‘“ Here is the missive sealed with the 
imperial arms,” and he placed it in the hands of the old man. 


The aged seneschal carefully broke the seal, and unfolding the 
parchment, began to read its contents. The young knights 
watched his countenance, and saw surprise depicted in his fea- 
tures. When he had read every word, the seneschal raised his 
head, and addressing the bearer of the despatch, said : 

“ You are named Raoul de Lys ?” 

Raoul inclined his head. 

“ And you?” the seneschal continued, turning to the second 
knight. 

“ My name is Robert de Guercy.” 

“Then, Robert de Guercy and Raoul de Lys,” said the senes- 
chal, “I arrest you both.” 

“ By whose authority?” demanded Raoul, fiercely. 

“By the emperor's,” replied the seneschal, striking the parch- 
ment with his withered hand. 

The two knights looked at each other with astonishment. 

“ You will surrender your swords,” said the seneschal. 

Raoul and Robert disdainfully gave up their weapons. 

“ At least tell us of what crime we are accused,” said Raoul. 

“It is not specified in the letter,” replied the seneschal, “ only 
that you are to be imprisoned, and my orders command your 
separation.” 

“Our separation !” cried Raoul, throwing himself into the arms 
of Jhis friend. ‘“‘ Robert is my brother-in-arms—my companion in 
peril and pleasure. Part us not.” 

“Compel me not to use violence,” said the seneschal, gravely. 
“ Obey—and trust to fortune.” 

“ Good night, then, Robert,” said Raoul, sadly. ‘‘ What may 
be the issue of this affair Heaven only can decide.” 

The seneschal departed with his other prisoner, and Raoul de 
Lys heard the door barred and locked behind him. Throwing 
himself upon an oaken bench, he reflected painfully upon the 
sudden change which had fallen on his fortunes. A few days 
since, he was a favorite of the greatest monarch of the earth— 
now, he was a prisoner by command of his successor. A few mo- 
ments before, he looked forward to a rapturous mecting with 
Rotrude, now he was separated from her and perhaps forever. As 
these painful thoughts passed through his mind, the iron tongue 
of the belfry of St. James struck twelve; a secret door swung 
open on its hinges, and Robert de Guercy, holding a lamp in his 
hand, and followed by a female figure entered the hall. Raoul 
started to his feet. . 

“ Raoul! brother! friend!” eried the knight. “We must up 
and act. ‘The emperor has doomed us to perpetual imprisonment.” 

“ How know you this ¢” 

Robert de Guercy pointed to the shrinking figure of Gisla. 

“ Is this true, lady ?” 

“Too true,” replied Gisla, “ And ere many hours, my brother 
will be himself in Paris to enforce his orders, 

“Why did we give up our swords?” cried Raoul, furiously— 
“it would have been better to have died fighting like knights 
and gentlemen, than perish like rats in a dungeon, But where is 
Rotrude ?” 

“ Here, Raoul,” answered the soft voice of a glorious, dark- 
eyed creature, who glided into the hall and threw herself into the 
arms of her lover. 

Gisla wrung her hands and wept. 

“Fie! sister,” said Rotrude, turning from the embrace of 
Raoul. “ These tears are unworthy of a sister of Charlemagne— 
the mistress of a gallant knight, All is not desperate, The sen- 
eschal is sound asleep, I have corrupted the guards, Your fleet 
horses are saddied in the court-yard, Let us fly while yet we 
have the time.” 


“And wherefore fly ?” asked a deep voice. 

Rotrude turned in terror, and Louis himsclf, issuing from the 
secret passage, stood before them. 

“ Thou here ?”’ cried Rotrade. 

“ Ay—sister mine,” cried the monarch. “ Why, you fly before 
me, maidens, like startled doves. I found your nest warm; | 
knew you could not bo far off.” 

“ But how could you win your way hither 7” 

Louis smiled. 

“Dear girl,” said he, “the secret passages of the old palace 
are as well known to me as to the architect himself. I could find 
my way through their labyrinthine windings blindfolded. So,” 
he added, turning to the two knights, “ you are here ?” 

“ Yes, my liege,” angwered Raoul, “and unarmed and prison. 
ers by your order.” 

“ Valor may well be a prisoner, when beauty is his jailer,” 
said the monarch, smiling. “Am I to understand you, noble 
nights, that you love these damsels fair ?” 

“ More than life!” replied Robert and Raoul simultaneously. 

“ And you are not disposed to be crucl ?” asked Louis, turning 
to the sisters. 

Their blushes answered in the affirmative. 

“Ah!” cried Louis, reproachfully. ‘“ Why did you not make 
a confidant of me, and treat me as a friend and brother? Yon 
should have been wedded royally. Now, since it scems to me 
that the ceremony must immediately take place, there is no room 
for splendor. I have a priest in waiting. Go, dearest sisters, and 
put on your bravest attire, and return to me at once.” 

The sisters obeyed. 

Raoul was astounded. 

“Can I have heard aright!” he exclaimed. “ Does your ma- 
jesty really intend to bestow on poor knights the sisters of your 
majesty ?” 

“If you live,” replied the monarch, “ you shall wed them cro 
the morning dawn. Poor knights! say you? Those who enjoy 
a sovereign’s favor can never be termed poor. And as a token of 
my countenance, I hereby present two costly helmets with the ac- 
companying armor, which I pray you to put on immediately. A 
warrior should wed in mail.” 

At a signal from the monarch, four attendants appeared from 
the secret passage, bringing two complete suits of armor. 

“These are curious,” said the monarch. ‘“ You will value 
them as having once belonged to my illustrious brother—may 
his soul rest in peace! They were made in Italy, and sent him 
from Ravenna, in return for a huge goblet filled with precious 
stones.” 

As he spoke thus, the attendants disarmed the knights, and 
clad them in their new armor. This change accomplished, Louis 
bade them be seated, and await in the hall the return of himself 
and their brides. 

When, after the lapse of some time, the two sisters, apparclled 
from head to foot in virgin white, and holding each other by the 
hand, re-entered the hall, they found the two knights sitting mo- 
tionless in the huge oaken chairs where Louis had left them. 
Each lady, distinguishing her lover by his stature, for the visors 
of their helmets were closed, repaired to his side. The warriors 
did not rise to welcome their brides. 

“ Raoul!” said Rotrude, placing her white hand on the shoulder 
of her lover. 

Raoul replied not—and the cold steel sent a strange shudder 
through the frame of the beautiful girl. 

“Speak to me, Robert!” cried the other sister. “ It is I—it is 
Gisla, beloved one.” 

Robert de Guercy neither spoke nor moved. 

Rotrude raised the hand of Raoul ; when she relinquished it, it 
fell like lead. A wild shrick burst from the lips of the heart- 
broken sisters. At the samc moment both had made the discovery 
that their lovers were dead. 

A mechanical apparatus, the contrivance of some malevolent 
genius, was contained in each helmet, the operation of which ex- 
cluded the air, while the throat of the wearer was griped as in an 
iron vice, and life was speedily extinguished. Louis had probably 
decided that the mere fact of two humble knights aspiring to wed 
the sisters of their sovereign, was sufficient to merit death—but 
whatever his motive, his vengeance was specdy and effective. Of 
the two sisters, Gisla died on the spot in discovering her lover's 
death. Rotrude, removed to a convent by order of the emperor, 
soon lost her reason, and died also, in the course of a few weeks, 
a raving maniac. 

Many—many years afterwards, when the old palace was crum- 
bling away, two suits of armor were brought to light, enclosed in 
a secret chamber. 

On examination, a skeleton was found in cach. But the visor 
of each helmet, on being raised by mechanical agency, discovered 
a ghastly head in a state of extraordinary preservation. These 
were the fatal helmets, and the heads those of the ill-starred lovers 
of Gisla and Rotrude. 


CLIMATE, 


The institutions of a country depend, in great measure, on the 
nature of its soil and situation. Many of the wants of man are 
awakened or supplied by these circumstances. To these, wants, 
manners, laws and religion must shape and accommodate them- 
selves, The division of land, and the rights attached to it, altcr 
with the soil; the laws relating to its produce, with its peeullity. 
The manners of its inhabitants are in various ways modified » 
its position, The religion of a miner is not the same as the = 
of a shepherd, nor is tho character of the ploughman so warli ec 
as that of the hunter. ‘The observant legislator follows the ry 4 
tion of all these various circumstances, The knowledge of # ; 
natural advantages or defects of a country thus forms an essentia 
part of political science and history.—Justus Moser. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
PASSING AWAY. 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


Passing away—passing away! 

All things alike are doomed to decay— 

The flowers in the wildwood wither and die— 
The leaves in the forest fall mournfully— 
And everything earthly seems to say, 
Passing away—passing away. 


Passing away—passing away! 

The young and the lovely in life's early day— 
The infant is torn from its mother’s breast— 
The aged one goes to his wished- for rest— 
The sun each day brightly shines in the sky, 
But all things around us droop and die. 


Passing away—passing away! 

It must ever be thus with earthly clay— 
But like trees in the forest now withering, 
That will bloom again in the early «pring, 
Our souls will rejoice beyond the sky, 

In a glorious, bright eternity. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ADVENTURES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Ow the ninth of October, 1819, as his narrative tells us, Paul de 
la Gironniere, a young French surgeon, embarked, at Nantes, on | 
hoard an old half-rotten ship, with a superannuated captain, and, | 
after eight months voyage, anchored off Cavite, some six leagues 
from Manilla. Here he landed, took lodgings, and amused him- 
self for some time with hunting expeditions, and with exploring 
some of the finest scenery in the world. Who that has read the 
Abbé Raynal’s striking description of the wonders of this tropic 
land, but will sympathize with the stranger’s delight on entering 
the borders of this comparatively untrodden region? These ex- 
cursions exposed him to danger from robbers and from the wild 
natives who haunted the neighboring country. But Gironnicre 
was young and ardent, and pastime possessed for him the greater 
pleasure from the fact that it was attended with a due degree of 
peril. 

Thus passed some three months or more, when the cholera 
broke out at Manilla. The pestilence swept away the Indians by 
thousands. The dead carts filled the streets continually. The 
natives, at first paralyzed by fright, were soon aroused to rage and 
the fury of despair. The foreigners had poisoned the wells. They 
had conspired to destroy them, in order that they themsclves might | 
rule the island undisturbed. The Indians rose at once on the un- 
suspecting whites, and commenced an indiscriminate butchery. 
The French captains and merchants, whose luckless fortunes had 
exposed them to the mob, were massacred almost to a man. 
Gironniere succeeded in getting safe on board his ship, when, after 
being called to attend on a wounded American mate, he received 
news that one of the French captains, Drouant, was still on shore. 
There was a chance—barely a chance—that he might be saved. 
Gironniere hesitated not a moment. He threw himself into a 
boat; called on the ship’s crew for volunteers, and at once set off 
for shore. 

Arriving at the beach, the boat’s crew were directed to lie off 
till signalized either by Gironniere himself or by Captain Drouant. 
In a short time the young surgeon came upon a crowd of several 
hundred Indians, and in their midst, Drouant, pale as a corse, 
and about to receive the fatal blow from the uplifted kreese of one 
of the natives. Gironniere rushed in and intercepted the blow. 

“Ran!” he cried, to Captain Drouant. “A boat is waiting 
you. Quick, for your life!” 

The astonished natives paused, and amidst their surprise the 
captain escaped. But now the crowd began to close around 
Gironniere ; their eyes menaéed him with deadly hatred, when, at 
this critical moment, a native soldier threw himself before the 
Frenchman, and with his musket beat back the crowd. 

“ Fly !” he said, to Gironniere. “ You attended my wife with- 
out a fee. The debt is paid !” 

Gironniere fled, and secreted himself till the following day, 
when the means were furnished him to return to the Cultivateur. 
It might be supposed that he would have embraced them without 
delay. But no; for just as he was to leave the shore, a billet was 
put into his hands, signed by all the captains in the harbor. It 
declared that, expecting every moment to be attacked by the In- 
dians, they had decided to weigh anchor and get more offing. But 
two of their number had left on shore valuable property, and all 
their sails and water. They begged the surgeon to assist them, 
and placed a boat at his disposal. Gironniere decided to comply 
with the request. In vain his friends pointed out the inevitable 
fate to which he would expose himself. ' 

“It is not merely a question of money,” he said. “The very 
existence of these two crews depends upon my efforts.” 

“Go, then !’”” exclaimed his friends, at last, perceiving dissuasion 
useless, “Jf you are so foolhardy as to rush on certain death, 
you must proceed alone. We will accompany you no further.” 

Reckoning, with daring shrewdness, on the effect which a 
Prompt courage would produce on the fickle disposition of the na- 
tives, now that their passions had in a degree subsided, Gironniere 
Presented himself singly before them. Tho Indians were struck 
with admiration at his fearlessness. A fow words acted on them 
like magic, They willingly agreed to fulfil his wishes. ‘Two 
hundred laborers placed themselves under his command. Sails, 


Provisions, water and merchandize were transported ou board the 


ships, and after a day of the most intense anxiety to Gironniere, 
the boat carried him aboard the Cultivateur insensible. Brandy 
and continued rubbing restored him to life, and the next day he 
was himself again. He now undertook to review his affairs, and 
found them certainly im no flattering condition. The venture of 
goods, in which he had invested the savings of years, had been 
destroyed on shore. All the estate which he possessed was 
summed up as follows: thirty-two dollars in cash, and the clothes 
upon his back. That is to say, excepting one hundred dollars 
owing to him from an English captain, who had hauled down to 
the entrance of the bay, thirty miles from Cavite. Thither Giron- 
niere proceeded in a boat, and boarding the ship, asked for his 
money. 

“T owe you none,” was the sole satisfaction which he received. 
“ Leave the ship, or I will have you thrown overboard !” 

There was no remedy ; for the Englishman was now where the 
law would not be able to reach him. So Gironniere returned from 


his bootless errand to console himself as only a Frenchman knows | 


how. But the chapter of misfortune was not yet fall. His ship 
was to remain a short time longer, and arranging that he should 
be informed im due season of her intended departure, Gironnicre 
accompanied a friendly native on a short visit inthe interior. The 
message was sent as agreed, but miscarried ; and Gironniere 
reached the beach only to see the Cultivateur sinking gradually in 
the horizon. He stood for a while in deep reflection. At length 
his mind relieved itself in the following words: “I am the clever- 
est physician in the islands. I will return to Manilla and practise 
my profession.” 

So saying, he faced about for the city. His capital had dimin- 


ished to twenty-five dollars, also trowsers, a white jacket and a | 


striped shirt. Not a large outset for a young physician in one of 

the most luxurious and expensive cities of the East! 
Nevertheless, there soon appeared a gleam of sunlight. 

he walked towards the city, perplexed as to how he might procure 


For as | 


medical instruments and an attire somewhat more professional, he | 


fell in with a young surgeon, an European like himself, who was 
about returning to his native country. To this new acquaintance 
Gironniere opened his mind. 

“T can furnish you at a bargain,” said the former. 

And Gironniere presently acquired six good lancets and a coat, 


Don Juan, the one-eyed” No; I tell you I wont go out of doors 
till you are able to get me a glass eye from Paris.” 

“A glass eye from Paris! Why, sir, it will take eighteen 
months to do that.” 

“ Very well, then. Here goes for eighteen months more.” 

Don Juan was immovable. As Gironniere could not afford to 
wait eighteen months for a favorable impression on the public, 
there appeared to him no resource but in attempting a glass eye 
himself. He tried again and again, and failed ; but, at last, suc- 
cess crowned his efforts. A very fair imitation of the natural eye 
was produced, and, furnished to his mind, Don Juan presented 
himself on the street, bidding defiance to female criticism. Giron- 
niere’s fortune was made. His fame was in every mouth. Money 
flowed in in abundance ; and, best of all, fortune introduced him 
to the beautiful Marquesa de las Salinas, a widow of nineteen, 
who shortly became his wife. 

The loving couple now agreed to visit France. They only 
awaited the arrival of the Acapulco galleons, which were to con- 
vey from Mexico the wife’s fortune, amounting to near thirty 
thousand pounds sterling. (ne evening, the ships were tele- 
graphed : next day they would be in; next day brought the ships, 
but not a dollar of the expected fortune—all was lost. Colonel 
Iturbide, with a regiment of the line, had been put in charge of 
some five or six millions, including the fortune of Gironniere’s 
young wife. As this treasure was on its way to San Blas, there 
to be embarked for Manilla, the future soi~<disant Emperor Itur- 
bide took possession of the money, and with his regiment fled from 
the jurisdiction of Mexico. 

“ My wife and I,” says De la Gironniere, “ bore the matter with 
pretty tolerable philosophy. The chief difference that it made 
was, that we were obliged to defer our return to France.” 

Not long after the date of this little episode, Gironniere tock it 
into his head to purchase the peninsula of Jala-Jala, situated in 
the midst of the lake of Bay, in the interior of the island. Here, 
under sanction of the Spanish government, he established a little 
principality, where he reigned with the fuir Anna as his queen, 
and dispensed law and religion among banditti, and Indians as 
wild as they. With admirable tact, he prosecuted his purpose. 
He built « hall of justice. H+ erected a church, in which a native 


curate swayed with ease the un-European minds of the rude chil- 


little the worse for wear, which fitted him somewhat, as the saying 


has it, “like a shirt on a handspike.” 


niere the undisputed master of cash to the amount of one dollar. | 


This purchase left Giron- | 


| 


The sunlight had nearly faded. Even a Frenchman’s mercurial | 
eyes looked somewhat blank, perforce, at the prospect in view. | 


Where should he pass the night? and on the morrow? Sudden- 
ly, the young surgeon bethought himself of a patient in prospec- 
tive. He had heard of a Spanish captain, Don Juan de Perras, 


whom a certain casualty had made nearly blind. He would cure | 


him. It would be a good start. So the sanguine adventurer in- 
quired the captain’s residence. 


| a double attraction. 


“ Quien sabe? Don’t know,” was the universal reply; and it | 


was not till after a tiresome quest that the stranger succeeded in 
his search. He found the captain applying a poultice to his eyes. 

“ Senor captain,” said the young practitioner, as, taking off his 
sombrero, he delivered his errand, “ I am a physician, and a skilful 
oculist. Iam certain that I can cure you.” 

“ Basta!” was the reply. “ All the doctors in Manilla are 
asses.” 

“Exactly so. That is the reason why J have come here. 

a Frenchman, senor captain ; regularly educated at Nantes.” 

“A Frenchman! Ah! that is another matter. Well, take my 
eyes, senor medico, and do what you can with them.” 

“Tam glad to hear you. But your eyes are in a very bad con- 
dition. ‘To accomplish my purpose, it is necessary that, for the 
present, I should not leave you a moment.” 

“ Cannot you, then, take up your residence with me for awhile 

“ Yes, but on one condition—that I pay for my board and lodg- 
ing.” 

“ It shall be as you please. All is ready. 
vant, and send him for your baggage.” 

Here was a situation! The baggage consisted of one white 
jacket, placed within the crown of the medico’s hat. There was 
no escaping the crisis. ‘The young doctor briefly explained his 
situation. Don Juan listened quietly till he finished, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. The young doctor trembled. His face 
was moist with perspiration. Was he supposed a cheat ? 

“Hat ha! So much the better, then. So mach the more 
necessary fur you to cure me.” 

The young doctor wiped his brow. He breathed freely again. 
On examination, the captain’s eyes were found to be in a terrible 
condition ; a cancer had formed upon the right eye, and Giron- 
niere informed his host that it would be necessary to remove that 
eye entirely. Don Juan, though at first astonished at the informa- 
tion, submitted himself to the surgeon. The painful operation 
was endured with success. The left eye, although in great peril 
from cancerous fibres, was preserved by careful skill, and in six 
weeks Don Juan was cured. Gironniere now anticipated, with 
much pleasure, the sensation which would be caused by the cap- 
tain’s reappearance before the public, from which he had long 
kept himself secluded. But to his disappointment and chagrin, 
Don Juan refused to show himself on the street. 

“ Why so obstinate?” entreated the surgeon. “ Who will be- 
lieve that you are cured? Though I have put black silk over the 
place of the missing eye, yet, when visitors come, you keep the 
shutters closed. ‘They find you always in the dark ; they give no 
credit to the story of your cure, and I suffer the consequences of 
their disbelief.” 

“Do you suppose,” replied Don Juan, “that I am going to 
walk along the street and-hear the women saying, ‘There goes 


Iam 


had 


I will call my ser- 


| tuguese, at that period the kings of maritime discovery. 


dren of the tropics. 

And now, having followed our hero to the summit of prosperity, 
we must begin to think of leaving him in the enjoyment of his 
happiness. His romantic expeditions into the unexplored inte- 
rior, his perils by banditti and hostile savages, the curious revela- 
tions of animal and vegetable life which the country atforded, the 
singular customs of different races and tribes, all these must be 
sought among the details of “Twenty Years in the Philippines.” 

Farewell, then, to Gironnicre. And in finishing, we would say 
that we have been led to the consideration of these adventures by 
The life of a single person individualizes to 
us the connection between Europe and the torrid Indies, be- 
tween the spicy East and Mexico, overflowing with silver and 
gold. <A long gallery of historic pictures is opencd to us by the 
force of association. 
giving birth to bitter jealousies between the Spanish and the Por- 
Then, as 


The Manillas were discovered by Magellan, 


the checkered annals of the Indies flash quickly past, we see the 


| old galleons which vearly voyaged, in like manner as now, from 


“Manilla to Acapuleo and back. And we think of Drake, and 

Hawkins, and of the marvellous sea fights of the buccaneers, who 
were wont to throw themselves on the huge ships and conquer 
them at every hazard. The indomitable courage, the outrageous- 
ly lawless and reckless spirit with which these outcasts from every 
nation swept the burning climes in which they dwelt; all these 
themes mingle in the varied recollections suggested by the voy- 
age to Manilla, and the transit thence to the port of Acapulco. 


MILITARY PERFECTION, 

We recently heard from the lips of one of the Board of Vibsit- 
ors at West Point a fact which illustrates the remarkable proti- 
ciency of the pupils of the institution, not only in their studics, but 
in the practical part of military duty. The annual examination 
this year lasted for seventeen days, and it is customary, at the 
close of each day, for the students to give a practical illustration 
of the sciences upon which they have been examined. Thus when 
the examination of the day was upon gunnery, there would be 
practice with guns at the close; military movements would be 
illustrated by the Cadets acting as a corps; and the art of horse- 
manship would be practically exemplitied by exercises in the rid- 
ing school, ete. On one day there had been an examination in 
engineering and road building, and the Board of Visitors were 
invited to proceed to the river at halfpast tive o'clock in the atter- 
noon, to witness a practical illustration of the examination. At 
the word of command, the Cadets proceeded to construct a bridge 
from timbers prepared for the purpose, and in twenty-four minutes 
a bridge, one hundred and fifty feet long, extending imto the Hud- 
son, and resting on pontoons where the water was deep, had becu 
put together and made passable for artillery and troops, The 
Cadets were then required to take up the bridge. The bridge was 
taken down, and the various timbers of which it was composed 
piled up in an orderly manner, so as to be ready to be put up 
again in an equally short space of time. This was accomplished 
in exactly nine minutes! Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the bridge used upon this occasion was one which was im the train 
of General Scott, in bis celebrated march to the city of Mexico.— 
Boston Journal. * 

¢ me@ 

Love or ExckLLence.— Wherever I find a man despising the 
false estimates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire, in sentiments, 
language, and conduct, to what the highest wisdom through all 
ages has sanctioned as most excellent, to him I unite myself by a 
sort of necessary attachment; and, if lL am so influenced by nature 
or destiny, that by no exertion or labors of my own I can attain 
to this summit of worth and honor, vet no powers of heaven or 
earth will hinder me from looking with affection and reverence 
upon those who have thoroughly attained this glory, or appear 
engaged in the successful pursuit of it—Milten. 
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THE CHILD OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


We herewith present our readers with one of 
the most interesting portraits we have yet offered 
them, that of Miss Marian Divver, the adopted 
daughter of the Seventh Regiment, New York, 
Colonel Duryee, commander, a noble and world- 
renowned body of volunteer troops. The like- 
ness is taken from a daguerreotype by Messrs. 
Masury & Silsbee, of this city, and drawn for 
‘the Pictorial by an eminent artist. The story of 
the “ Fille du Regiment,” is briefly as follows. 
Joseph A. Divver, the father of Miss Divver, 
was an alderman of the Fourth Ward of the 
city of New York, and adjutant of the Seventh 
Regiment of National Guards. When the Mex- 
ican war broke out, animated by the spirit of 
patriotism which called so many of our finest 
men into the field, he disposed of a lucrative 
business, and accepted the commission of first 
lieutenant in Captain Duff’s company of U. 8. 
dragoons—regular army. Captain Duff died 
shortly after landing in Mexico, during the siege 
of Vera Cruz, and the command devolved upon 
Lieutenant Divver, who was in almost every en- 
gagement between Vera Cruz and the capital. 
At the close of the war he obtained an honor- 
able discharge, and returned to the city of New 
York, where he was again appointed adjutant of 
the Seventh Regiment. He held this office until 
his death, which occurred about a year after his 
return from Mexico. His soldierly and social 
qualities had endeared him to the officers and 
a of the regiment, and to a large circle of 

is friends, by all of whom his death was severe- 
ly felt. His comrades testified their friendship for 
him and their respect for his memory in the 
noblest manner. Directly after the death of the 
adjutant, Colonel Duryee called a mecting of his 
officers, and the result was the adoption of the 
orphan (Miss Divver’s mother had died some 
years before) by the regiment—each man paying 
a certain sum annually for her support and edu- 
cation. From the time of her father’s death she 
has been kept at the best schools, and is now re- 
ceiving private instruction in the city of Brook- 
lyn. T young lady is a proficient in all the 
branches of an English education, is well versed 
in music, and is quite determined that nothing 
shall be wanting on her part, to merit the appro- 
bation of her many fathers. On the 22d of last 
April, the regiment was called together for its 
annual exhibition drill at the city arsenal. A lange number of 
ladies graced the occasion, which was destined to be one of more 
than ordinary interest. The drill exhibited the admirable pro- 
ficiency of Colonel Duryee’s command. We have ourselves seen 
a portion of this regiment under arms, and to us their drill ap- 
peared positive perfection. If it can be surpassed, we have yet 
to learn how, and by whom. Their alignment, their dress, their 
manual, their marching and firing, are deserving of the highest 
praise. The parade of this regiment is always an event, even in 
their native city, accustomed as it is to military displays. They 
occupy the entire width of the streets through which they pass, and 
present a most splendid and soldierly appearance. A New York 
contemporary remarks : “‘ We have seen the best troops of Eng- 
land, of France, of Germany, and of Russia, on their grand field 
days, and we have seen their firings, and we are free to confess, 
without any desire to puff the Seventh Regiment, that their firing 
was equal to those best of best troops, and the firing of those best 
troops did not surpass the firing of the Seventh Regiment. That 
which is perfect cannot be surpassed—and the firing of the 
Seventh Regiment was perfect. It would be foolish in us to say 


THE CHILD OF THE SEVENTH REGIMENT, NEW YORK. 


what this regiment would do on the field of battle, as no regi- 
ment can be known until it has been baptized in fire. From 
some personal knowledge of several officers and men, we believe 
that they possess all the attributes—that high sense of duty and 
that military moral so difficult to instil into a body of men—in suf- 
ficient force to stimulate them to the performance of any deed that 
the nation might expect from the courage and address of its sol- 
diers. The drilling of the Seventh Regiment proves one thing— 
that stiffness is not necessary to the physique of the soldier; that 
being bandaged in uncouth, torturing accoutrements is altogether 
unnecessary, and only retards the action as it destroys the physi- 
cal freedom of the animal anatomy of the man. It proves also, 
drilled as the Seventh Regiment now is, the preeminent superiority 
over all others in the simplicity of General Scott’s mode of in- 
structing the soldier. In no other city in the world could a more 
highly respectable body of young men be found associated to- 
gether for military purposes, to serve the state, than the gentlemen 
comprising this regiment. Everything pertaining to it partakes 
of a private individual and a high national tone. Boasting of more 
than a common share of intelligence, it shows to the world what an 


ambitious, free people can accomplish, if thei 
pride or indignation be Ta’ 
uryee, the commandant, the regiment boasts 
of and is proud of the true soldier, the accom. 
plished gentleman, and the trae American,” 
After the exercises of the regiment were over on 
the occasion above refe to, the was 
formed in a hollow square, to the centre of which 
the colonel led forward the adopted danghter of 
the regiment, and with a few appropriate and 
feeling remarks, introduced her to her protectors, 
She is a beautiful child of thirteen, with graceful 
and engaging manners. Her appearance was 
hailed by the regiment with expressions of the 
most heartfelt pleasure, and she was introduced 
by the colonel to, and shook hands with every 
man in the command, and all of them wish. 
ed her health, — and long life. The 
ladies present could not restrain their joyful tears 
of sympathy. At the conclusion of the presen. 
tation, the child was conducted to the centre of 
the hollow square, the colonel kissed his proteé, 
and amid the long roll of drums and the waving 
of ladies’ handkerchiefs the interesting ceremo- 
ny ended. We cannot close this notice without 
oa instance of the generous 
and good feeling which pervades the regiment. 
During the recent encampment of the Seventh 
Regiment at Kingston, on the last day’s drill, a 
ball cartridge accidentally got into one of the 
muskets, and a lady with a child in her arms 
was shot. There was to be a grand regimental 
ball that evening, and thousands had come from 
at distances to participate in the festivities. 
t was intended to be the most brilliant affair 
ever got up in this country, but after this sad 
occurrence, the regiment voted unanimously to 
forego all their anticipated pleasure. Moreover, 
fifteen hundred dollars were raised on the spot 
and placed to the credit of the wounded lady, 

while the regiment became responsible for all 
expenses of her illness, and stand ready to sup- 
rt her, if necessary, for the remainder of her 
ife. The po of this regiment shows how 
geen the refined feelings and sympathies of 
citizen may be blended with the chivalric 
character of the soldier, and it is of itself a reply 
to those slanderers who have made our militia the 
target for their envenomed arrows. The daugh- 
ter of the Seventh Regiment is a living rebuke 
to the opponents of our military system, anda 
triumphant exhibition of the spirit of generous rivalry in benevo- 

action. 
¢ 
8ST. MARY’S CHURCH, COLD SPRING. 

The accompanying engraving, drawn for the Pictorial on the 
spot, represents the pretty church at Cold Spring, Putnam Co., N. 
.,on the Hudson River. It is situated at the southern — 
of the village, on a headland jutting into the Hudson, command- 
ing an extensive view of “ Old Fort Patnam,” West Point, War- 
ner’s Island, and of the delightful river and mountain scenery of 
the northern section of the “ Highlands.” It was first built by 
Rev. Philip O'Reilly, agg, 4 ears ago, and afterwards improved 
and enlarged by Rev. Dr. Villanis. It is a solid brick building, 
of the Roman style of architecture. The plan is cruciform. Tho 
main building is seventy-cight feet in length, by forty in width, 
and twenty-seven in height. At the west end of the church are 
two commodious galleries, the former of which serves as an a 
loft, and is furnished with an suitable and fine-toned organ. The 
ornaments of the sanctuary are of a chaste and beautiful character, 


and the whole arrangement displays great judgment. 
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TAPOTAPATHY. 

This is a new practice brought out by Dr. Engelstroem. It 
consists in whipping the patient until he can no longer squeal, cry, 
swear or Offer any resistance ; in fact, until the Guadiad flage 
Jated sick man becomes ape to pain, and considers t 
i Then the patient is convalescent, and in a 


surable. 

high road to health.— Exchange. 

This is a very old practice, but not much employed, from the 
extreme difficulty of bringing the patient to the point at which the 
flagellation is pleasurable. Some persons are so obstinate as 
never to acknowledge they have reached it. The czar of Russia 
administers this remedy on a large scale—allopathic doses of 
knout being dealt out with an unsparing hand. Yet no man nor 
woman (for the knout is administered to both) ever “asked for 
more,” like Oliver Twist. The emperor of China, also, is an 
extensive dealer in the Engelstroem nostrum. There is a perpet- 
ual round of flogging in China, in which each class gets its share 
—the bamboo never resting night andday. This system has been 
in operation a couple of thousand years, and yet the “patients” 
are still so benighted as to think it very poor fun. We have no 
idea that Dr. Engelstroem’s practice will prove a lucrative one. 


Messrs. Meape Brotners.—One of these gentlemen, the 
eminent daguerreotype and photographic artists of New York, has 
just returned from Paris, bringing with him a splendid assortment 
of photographie pictures taken by himself. Among them is a set 
taken by Mr. Meade expressly for our Pictorial, including portraits 
of Madame Racliel, the great French, and Signora Ristori, the 
distinguished Italian tragediennes, likenesses of other eminent 
persons, views of noteworthy monuments, interiors, and works of 
art, which we will present from time to time to our patrons. The 
Messrs. Meade stand in the first rank of their profession, as all 
can testify who have examined their prodactions, or visited their 
splendid gallery in New York city. 


Harp Times.—We have just passed through a season of hard 
times, but our ancestors had harder times during the Revolution. 
Mrs. John Adams wrote at that period, “I blush whilst I give 
youa price current. All meat from a dollar to eight shillings a 
pound; corn, twenty-five dollars—rye, thirty per bushel; flour, 
200 dollars per hundred pounds; potatoes, ten dollars a bushel, 
ete.” The dollars referred to were the depreciated continental 
currency. 


+ » 


Battou’s PicrortaL.—No man can long continue a reader of the Pictorial 
without becoming aware of its intrinsic worth, and conscious that his mind 
has been enriched by the perusal of its pages.— Eagle, Vinton, Iowa. 
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SPLINTERS. 


+++» There is a library of “Americnn books at Paris, number- 
ing 10,000 volumes. Vattemaire was active in getting it up. 
... The emigrant runners have made great disturbances about 
the regulations of the emigrant depot at Castle Garden, N. Y. 
.... At Saratoga Springs, Robert Halsey was lately robbed of 
$10,000 in money and $75,000 in diamonds. 
. Duelling is getting fashionable again in California. Pis- 
tols and small swords for two, are not uncommon orders there. 
. Elsworth, who walked a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours at Cambridge, repeated the feat at Sacramento. 
-++. Mr. Pierce, of South Boston, was lately severely kicked 
byahorse. Give a horse’s heels a wide berth, always. 
»». The watering-places are closing up their accounts. Rath- 
€r too cool for dips in the briny element now. 
- John Wilson, the murderer, will be executed in the Suf- 
folk county jail-yard, October 5th. 
-++» The salaries of the Rachel troupe will amount to about 
$130,000. Rachel must draw well to pay them. 
-++. Col. Kinney is fairly established in Nicaragua, with his 
peaceful colony. We shall see what comes next. 
. The political prisoners at Naples, whose offence is pateiot- 
ism, are treated like dogs rather than men. 
. The gay season has set in. Fiddlers and dancers are 
aay at work, and pumps and partners are in demand. 
- A man was fined lately $2 for taking an apple worth one 
cent, It was the principle involved, not the value. 
- Frederick Tudor, Esq., in 1805, exported the first cargo 
of ic lee ever shipped from this country. 
- A swallow lately flew into Rev. Mr. Skinner’s church, 
* Bono, during service, and circled over the congregation. 
- Another girl in pantaloons lately appeared before one of 
our judicial tribunals. Where’s Mrs. Bloomer ? 
++» A boy in Edgartown lately caught a bass weighing forty- 
ie pounds. Its sale yielded him several “ shiners.” 
+++» It is said to be a fact that in British East India judicial 
is still applied to prisoners on trial 
- The hemp crop of Missouri does not turn out as well as 
tual. Many rogues will breathe freer at this news. 
- Fifty-four barrels of peas lately arrived at a coffee-grinding 
tablishment in Buffalo. Pure Mocha—of course ! 
*s++ A great linguist from a London Ragged School went to 
“Crimea as an interpreter, and often dined with Lord Raglan. 
- Three hands, discharged from the N. Y. Central Rail- 
ately forth eine of throwing off a train, 
The crops at the Sandwich Islands were magnificent this 
ea—enough for the ample supply of the inhabitants. 


NATURAL HISTORY.—INSECTS. 

The splendid engraving which occupies the whole of our last 
page, was drawn for us by the same artist who has heretofore 
adorned our pages with his magnificent illustrations of natural 
history, and has been engraved in a style to which we invite par- 
tieular attention. Below we enumerate the subjects of this inter- 
esting picture. No. 1, the Hornet, a much dreaded insect, is 
usually found in the woods, where it builds its nest in the hollows 
of trees, or it often oceupies an old, deserted house or workshop. 
It feeds on other insects, and even attacks, vanquishes and de- 
vours the Wasp (No. 2), the paper-maker of the insect tribes. 
The paper of which the Wasps construct their nests is coarse, but 
still it is genuine paper manufactured from the fibres of decaying 
wood, which the insect gnaws off, mashes with its teeth, and then 
spreads to harden. These formidable little fellows may have sug- 
gested the substitute for linen and cotton which some of our paper- 
makers have recently employed. No. 3, the Stag-Beetle, is the 
largest of all the British insects. It is harmless to man, and only 
uses its formidable jaws to break the tender bark of trees, that it 
may feed on the exuding sap. No. 4, the Dor-Beetle, is distin- 
guished by the dull hamming sound it makes as it goes its rounds 
in the dusk of the evening. When captured, it simuiates death 
to escape it. No. 5, the Cock-Chaffer, does great mischief in the 
spring by gnawing the roots of tender plants. The birds, how- 
ever, are pretty vigilant, and destructive foes of these insects. 
No. 6 is the Queen Bee. The habits of this insect are pretty gene- 
rally known. No insects are worthier of study than bees—models 
of ingenuity, industry and order, as they are. No. 7, the Drone, 
the antipodes of the working-bee, is fuithfully delineated. No. 8 
is the Working-Bee, the faithful subject of his sovereign, the in- 
dustrious architect both of the store-rooms and the stores they 
contain. No. 9 is the common Humble-Bee, or Bumble-Bee, as 
country children, who narrowly watch his goings and comings, 
and frequently trap him in a squash or pumpkin blossom, term 
this active insect. No. 10, the Ichneumon Fly, is a deadly enemy 
to caterpillars, those pests of the orchard and fruit garden. There 
are several varieties of this fly. They do not, as most other in- 
sects, deposit their eggs on vegetable or dead animal substances, 
but they actually bore holes in other insects, while they are still 
in the larva state, and leave the eggs to hatch in their living recep- 
tacle. No. 11, the Ox or Gad-Fly, deposits its eggs under the 
skin of cattle, where they remain till they are fit to pass into the 
pupa state, when they bury themselves in the ground, and after a 
few days emerge perfect, to be the terror and scourge of the rumi- 
nating animals. No. 12 is the common Fly. No. 13 is the cloud- 
ed yellow Butterfly, a truly beautiful insect. Butterflies belong to 
the class of Haustellate insects, so called because they suck their 
nutriment through an apparatus which resembles the trunk of an 
elephant. Butterflies and moths belong to the first order—Lepi- 
doptera, a name given them because their wings are covered with 
myriads of minute scales, by which their splendid coloring is pro- 
duced. No. 14, the swallow-tailed Butterfly, is a very elegant 
specimen. The color of its wings is black, variegated with yellow 
markings, and near the extremity of each hinder wing is a circu- 
lar red spot, surmounted by a crescent of blue, and the whole sur- 
rounded by a black ring. No. 15, the silver-spotted Fritillary, is 
remarkable for the appearance of the under-surface of the wings, 
wich look as if they had been ornamented with burnished silver 
leaf. No. 16, the swallow-tailed Moth, is a very large insect. 
The color is a pale yellow, with transverse stripes of deeper yel- 
low running across the wings. It derives its name from the shape 
of the hinder wings. No. 17, the Tiger-Moth, runs with such 
swiftness on the ground that it is often mistaken for a mouse. Its 
colors vary considerably ; the throat is usually brown, and the 
body red, with stripes of black; the anterior wings are cream- 
colored, spotted with brown, and the hinder wings bright red, with 
blue-black spots. No. 18, the Red Admiral, is a gorgeous Butter- 
fly with jet-black wings, relieved by a broad band of scarlet, the 
edges being tipped with crescent-shaped patches of blue. No. 19, 
the Death’s-Head Moth, derives its gloomy name from the mark- 
ings of the thorax, which give it the appearance of a skull and 
cross-bones. No. 20, the Dragon-Fly, is a fierce, voracious, active 
and powerful insect, devouring flies, spiders and butterflies with 
indiscriminate avidity. They have been known to eat flies even 
after having been cut in two. The head is furnished with a set of 
organs called the mask, which is capable of extension, and the use 
of which is to seize the prey and press it to the mouth. The 
Mole-Cricket (No. 21) is so called from its burrowing in the ground 
to lay its eggs. The front legs also resemble those of the mole. 
No. 22 is the female Silk-Worm. No. 23 is the Garden Spider, 
called the Geometrical Spider from the mathematical regularity of 


SEPTEMBER. 

Though we are fallen upon what the poet calls the “ melancholy 
days—the saddest of the year,” we cannot take a gloomy view of 
this, the herald month of autumn. It is to us a golden period. 
What if the frost touch the tender herbage—what if the summer 
birds have carried to other lands the gladness of their songs—the 
skies are still bright, the air is pure and bracing, and the blood 
courses merrily through the veins in an elastic current. Mind 
and body are both in a better condition than during the summer 
heats. Musquitoes have disappeared—flies are innocuous and 
easily slain. You can exchange civilities with a dog without in- 
curring the danger of hydrophobia. Why should we mourn over 
the inevitable decay of the beautiful ? 


** All that’s fair must fade, 
The fairest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 
Stars that shine to fali— 
The flower that droops at springing— 


These. alas! are types of all 
To which our hearts are clinging.” 

Autumn never appeared to us like the stricken battle-field of 
nature—but rather like the most gorgeous carnival, with the vari- 
ous trees for masqueraders in fancy costumes of every imaginable 
hue. The carnival passed, they lay aside every ornament and 
pass their cold lenten season in a condition of repose. But we 
know that life and joy linger in their hearts—that they are econo- 
mizing their forces for another season, when each silent actor in 
the pageant will appear brighter and more beautiful thanever. If 
this chill autumn seems unkind to inanimate things, it deals more 
generously by the human intellect. It opens the season for mental 
exertion—for mental toil, pleasures and triumph, that the lecture- 
room, the library, the study and the laboratory will witness. Those 
climes where “ceaseless summer smiles,” figure very prettily in 
poetry and romance, but the mind of man is dwarfed just in pro- 
portion as the forms of nature expand ; and we would rather at 
this moment be striding over the breezy hills of New England with 
our free thoughts for companions, than be lounging in a hammock 
in the tropics, subjected to the enervating influences of a torrid 
heat. 


“Our Way across THE Movcntarns, no!”—Mr. Macomber 
is progressing rapidly with his carriage road up Mount Washing- 
ton—an enterprise which, considering its private character, vies 
with Napoleon’s road over the Simplon. It will be completed 
next season, and, of course, such facilities will greatly increase the 
number of visitors to the “‘ monarch of mountains.” 


Dramonps.—Mons. Jacquelin of Paris, reduced diamonds to 
coke. Slanderers attempt the same process with the purest char- 
acters, but with only temporary success. Character may be black- 
ened, but the very fire that at first darkens, ultimately restores it 
to its pristine brilliancy. A good name is less destructible than 
adamant itself. 


Rerormers.—The usual charge brought against reformers is 
that they go too fur. John Neal explains this fact by saying: 
“ To clear a ditch, the man of prudence will jump a little farther 
than just far enough.” 


An Arabic 
Yes, and an 


Srtrence.—Silence alone is a powerful weapon. 
proverb says: “Silence is often an answer.” 


eloquent one. 


Keats’s Erttaru.—The epitaph poor Keats desired to be 
placed on his tombstone is the most melancholy on record : “ Here 
lies one whose name is writ in water.” 

“Boz.”—Charles Dickens has been lately “amusing himself 
with private theatricals. He is one of the best actors living, and 
would make a fortune at the — boards. 


Batou’s DoLLaR MAGazINeE. —This and wonderfully cheap monthly 
is outstripping all similar Mr. Ballou has large 
experience in periodical literature, and ae & most admirable work.— Boston 
Daily 


MARRIAGES, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Thomas Ranney, of New York, to Miss 
Emily K. Baxter, of South Boston; by Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. George UC. Mun- 
son to Miss Harriet M. Augustus; by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Arhiy C. Parker, 
of Eastport, Me., to Miss Martha S. Turner; by Kev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Wil- 
liam Crompton, of Calais. Me., to Miss Louisa Bailey; by Kev. Mr. Randall, 
Mr. Augustus T. Cramer to Miss Mary Ann Nichole; by Rev. Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Sylvester Stevens to Miss Harriet 0. Leach; by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Darwin 
F. Bartlett to Miss Mary J. Call—At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Wayland, Mr. 
Adolph Otto to Miss Margaret Lowrey, both of Boston.—At East Cambridge, 
by Rev. Mr. MeCurdy, Mr. Benjamin F. Batt to Miss Sarah Eaton.—At Ne- 
ponset, by Rev. Mr Barrows, Mr. Horatio N. Glover, Jr. to Miss Ann Augusta 
Hol k.—At Quincy, by Kev. Mr. Dean, Mr. James Edwards. Jr. to Miss 


its web, each thread of which is composed of many th i 
lines, spun from a gummy substance, secreted in an apparatus 
called the Spinneret. No. 24, the Burying-Beetle, is so called 
from its habit of burying any small dead animal left on the sur- 
face of the ground, the object of which is to furnish food for its 
young, the eggs of which are deposited in the animal during the 
process of its inhumation. No. 25 is the Musk-Beetle, a large in- 
sect, which emits a peculiar perfume, something like that of roses. 
No. 26, the Locust, is one of the greatest pests of the warm re- 
gions of the globe. They appear sometimes in vast armies, de- 
vouring every green thing in the regions over which they sweep. 
No. 27, the Ground-Beetle, is distinguished for its beautiful green 
color. It is a small insect, not exceeding one inch in length. 

How1rr.—This favorite author did not make money 
at the Australian gold diggings, but he has made a book about 
them which will sell. Howitt is not successful in a pecuniary 
light. He went through the Court of Bankruptcy a few years 
since 


» 


Abigail Bailey.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Studley, Mr James Kilgore, of De- 
korra, Wis., to Miss Mary Jane Lovett.—At New ury port, by Rev. Mr. Dwight, 
Mr. John M. Chase to Miss Elizabeth M. Brookings.—At San Francisco, Mr. 
Benjamin Bailey, of Boston. to Miss Sarah M. Patterson. of Hobart Town ; Mr. 
David N. Hawley to Miss Grace Dunbar, daughter of E. Bigelow, Eeq., of 
Charlestown. Mass.—At London, Eng., Mr. Charles 8. Blake, of Boston, Mass., 
to Miss Katherine hee adopted daughter of Edward Clarke, Esq., of 
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this city, Capt. Andrews Blanchard, 71; Mr. John KR. Fitagerald, 28; 
ny Kuth Nelville. formerly of Framingham, 72; Miss Grace Flagg. formerly 
of Waltham, 76.—At Charlestown, Mr. William Henry Arnold, 23; Miss Mary 
Alden, 20.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Jeunie C., wife of Mr. J. H. Bowman, 29.— 
At Brookline, Mrs. Nancy F., wife of Mr. Charles Stearns, 82,—At Quincy, 
Mrs. Honora, wife of Mr. Daniel Collins, 33.—At Malden, Widow Hannah Ma- 
rie Soiis, late of Lexington, 56.—At Lexington. John Mulliken, Exq., 72.—At 
Newbury rt, Mrs. Mary- Haskell, 81.—At Holmes’s Hole, Mrs. Polly West, 
72.—At Holden, Widow Eunice Estabrook. 81.— At Springfield, Mr. Seth An- 
drews, 38.—At West Falmouth, Mr. Benjamin Crowell, 26.—At Manchester, 
N. H., Miss Ellen Byrnes, 30.—At Gorham, Me., Jacob Colum, Esq . formerly 
of Newbury port, 76.—At Kockland, Me., Miss Aun K. Hills, 22—At Bath, Me., 
John Kichardson, Esq., a native of Leominster, Mass., 85.—At Bangor, Me., 
Michael Harris, recently of Canton, Mass.. 77.—At Bowdoinham, Me., Capt. 
Robert Patten. 43.—At Montpelier, Vt , Mrs. Euphama Ward, of Boston, 62.— 
At Peacham, Vt., Hon. John W. Chandler, 88.— At Killingworth, Conn., Mrs. * 
Mary Norton, 97.— At New Haven, Conn.. Widow Kuth Hotchkiss.— At New 
Orleans, Mr. Alexander G. Brown, of Nantucket, 36. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Among the recent appointments from civil life to the army, 
Charles H. Webber, A. 8. Coolidge, Henry A. Sargent, and Ed- 
mund Freeman, of Massachusetts, as Second Licutenants, are 
mentioned, —— Sir Walter Scott said he knew a man who remem- 
bered that the London post-bag once came to Edinburg with one 
letter in it. One can fancy the solemn conscientious claborateness 
with which a person would write, with the notion that his letter 
would have a whole coach and a whole bag to itself, and travel 
two hundred miles alone, the exclusive object of a red guard’s 
care. —— A monster shark, weighing some 700 pounds, was caught 
off Great Point, Nantucket, lately, by a party of gentlemen on a 
pleasure excursion. During the recent election at Paducah, 
Kentucky, a man accidentally fell into the river and was drowned. 
Political excitement was very high at the time, and the only 
anxiety expressed by any one in regard to the unfortunate occur- 
rence was to ascertain to which party the defunct had belonged, 
and whether he had voted. —— A lad in Shrewsbury, Vt., while 
leading a horse to water, fastened the halter around his body, when 
the horse took fright and ran a third of a mile ; the boy was killed, 
and his body awfully mangled. —— Lynn is not more famous for 
shoes, than Troy is for collars and bosoms. There are fifteen of 
these establishments in Troy, and it is estimated that they turn 
out, on an average, 50,000 collars per day. One establishment 
employs forty sewing machines, worked by as many young ladies, 
who easily turn off fifteen dozen per day, and it is said they can 
readily carn from $9 to $10 per week. —— George N. Bigelow, of 
Clinton, has been appointed principal of the Framingham normal 
school, in place of Eben S. Stearns, resigned. —— The New York 
Journal of Commerce notes, that at our arsenals, the manufacture 
of small arms ($10,000,000 worth of which we are said to have on 
hand) is suspended until it is ascertained what are the last Prus- 
sian and French improvements, experimenting with which is going 
on by Col. Huger, of the Ordnance. Moses T. Cromwell has 
been appointed keeper of the three beacons (lights) at Holmes’s 
Hole, Mass., at $400 a year. —— The “steam whistle ” is formed 
of two cups, placed one above the other, and opening towards one 
another. The lower cup is nearly filied by a ball or gland, so as 
to leave a narrow opening of 1-32 inch in width, around the edge 
of the cup; the upper cup is hollow, and its lower edge is about 
one inch from the lower cup. By admitting steam through a 
valve to the lower cup, it escapes through the opening and im- 
pinges against the edge of the inverted cup; this produces the 
sound. The heaviest whistles are six inches in diameter. Pe- 
ter Klein, just dead in France, lived fifty years after a bullet had 
been put in his head at Austerlitz. 
that 13,825,730 acres of public land have been sold during the 


ceived in cash and scrip, the sum of $10,570,386. The sales are 
exclusive of the bounty land warrant locations. —— The “ Shang- 
hai drill” at the fort on Old Point Comfort, Va., is ludicrous in 
the extreme. It is performed by the recruits bracing their arms 
up against their bodies, and rapidly raising their legs as if they 
were at work in a tread-mill. The object aimed at is to train sol- 
diers for ascending mountains and declivities of any kind. By 
practising in this way, it is said they are enabled successfully to 
compete with the horse in running up hill.——The Yarmouth 
R -gister states that good progress has been made in improving the 
Cape Cod roads. Its fish don’t need improving. —— It is stated 
that a deputation from the Shaker village of Lebanon, New York, 
visited Randall’s Island, lately, and by permission of the Ten 
Governors, selected twenty children (eleven boys and nine girls), 
to be taken to Lebanon, and there brought up as Shakers. It 
has lately been found that water saturated with lime produces in 
bread the same whiteness, softness and capacity of retaining mois- 
ture, as results fram the use of alum ; while the former removes all 
acidity from the dough, and supplies an ingredient needed in the 
structure of the bones, but which is deficient in the cerelia. 


Instruments OF Wan.—The Liverpool Times says that the 
first gun for the English steamer Horatio is nearly finished, and 
will be ready for trial in a short time. It will weigh with its car- 
riage fifty tuns. According to the estimates which have been 
made of its capabilities, it will throw a shot of half a tun weight a 
distance of four miles. Two and a quarter barrels of gunpowder, 
or two hundred and twenty-five pounds, will be required for a 
single charge. If such guns as these are ever brought into practi- 
cal and successful operation, they will make little of the walls and 
fortresses of engineering skill. 

Se_y-Mape Mex.—There are self-made men in other localities 
besides the United States. The seven brothers forming the firm 
of “ Messrs. Baird,” of the Gartsherrie Iron Works, in the central 
iron district of Scotland, have purchased estates within the last 
five years of the total value of £955,000. These gentlemen have 
been the architects of their own fortunes; they were the sons of a 
respectable farmer, and inherited but small portions. Now they 
are among the largest iron manufacturers in the world. 

Western Navicatiox.—Sixty-three steamers and fifty-two 
fiats, barges and canal boats, involving property to the amount of 
one mitlion four hundred and two thousand six hundred dollars, 
lave been lost on our western rivers during the last six months. 
Of the steamers, thirty-five were snagged, thirteen burned, and 
nine destroyed by collision. 


A lawyer in Portland, Me., lately 
moved into an office that had been vacated by a religious news- 
paper; and upon the door is still seen, under his name, the ex- 
tremely inappropriate words, “ Zion’s Advocate.” 


The official returns show | 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The amount in the Treasury at Washington on the 23d ult., 
was $18,600,000. 


The Germania Musical Society, with Carl Bergmann at their 
head, are re-united for a short time, at Newport. 

Mrs. W. R. Goodall, formerly Miss Riley, of Bocton, made her 
first appearance on any stage at the Bowery, lately, as Jane 
Chatterly. 

In Patterson, N. J., Rev. 8. Dutton, a colored preacher of the 
Baptist denomination, committed suicide by cutting his throat 
with a razor. 


Mr. Ogden Hoffman, attorney general of New York, has trans- 
mitted an opinion to the capital that the liquor law is in substance 

Paul Julien is concertizing in the Canadas, while his female 
compecr, Camilla Urso, is in New York, without an engagement 
and really in want. The Musical Gazette asks—‘ Cannot some- 
thing be done for this really talented girl !”” 


Those who valuc exact and definite ideas of things will learn 
with pleasure that Daily, an English mathematician, has found 
the weight of the world to be 1,256,195,675,000,000,000,000,000 
tuns avoirdupois. 

The Halifax Journal learns that all the money necessary for the 
construction of the projected Nova Scotia railways can be obtained 
in London on favorable terms. The Rothschilds are named as 
the principal parties willing to advance the means. 


It having been ascertained that many beautiful photographs 
fade and become blanks, the matter has been taken up by scientific 
photographers, and Prince Albert has contributed fifty pounds to 
aid in defraying the expenses attending the necessary inquiries. 

Colonel Charles Russell Thompson, the last surviving grandson 
of Colonel William Thompson, who commanded the forces sta- 
tioned at the east end of Sullivan’s Island, in the ever memorable 
battle of the 28th of June, 1776, died lately in Charleston, 8. C. 

Three cases of bronze statuary, comprising the statues of Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry, with bas reliefs, wrought for the State of 
Virginia, by Mr. Crawford, arrived at New York, recently, in the 
barque Theresa, on their way to Richmond, Virginia. 

An Irishman was detected in Lawrence, Mass., a few nights 
since, girdling and mutilating the shade trees on the Common. 
He was arrested and carried before Judge Stevens, who sentenced 
him to twelve months imprisonment in the House of Correction. 

Edinburg surgeons say that they are guided in avoiding danger 
to life from the use of chloroform in surgical cases, not by its 
effect on the pulse, but by the state of the breathing ; they cease the 
administration of the vapor when the breathing becomes difficult. 

The court house in Taylor county, Virginia, was lately struck 
by lightning, while the court was in session, and one person killed 
and several others injured. The person killed was the Rev. Heze- 
kiah Dunham, a young minister who had recently been ordained 
over the Baptist Church in Prunytown. 

Hickory nut oil, considered equal to the best lard or sperm oil 
for burning and machinery, is now manufactured in Dayton, Ohio. 


| The oil remains in a fluid state at a very low temperature, and it 
year ending the 30th of June last, and for this there has been re- | 


does not “gum” like the ordinary oils. It is used in very deli- 
cate machinery. 


Mr. G. N. Briggs, of Smithfield, R. I., but now in California, 
has invented a steamboat wheel, the paddles of which are moveable, 
and are so made as to stand perpendicular so long as they are in 
the water; the invention has been examined and approved by a 
number of mechanics. 

The new metal, aluminum, is now said to be an unquestioned 
conquest of science, and may be produced in any quantity for 
three dollars a pound. Further improvements are expected to re- 
duce its cost to fifty cents, when it will naturally replace iron in 
many household and familiar utensils. 

A Rochester paper states that Mr. Ely S. Parker, a civil engineer 
of some note, who has recently been employed upon the canals of 
New York, has been called to Norfolk, Va.,on professional duties. 
Mr. Parker is the chief of all that remains of one of the tribes of 
Indians who formed the Six Nations—the Senccas. 

A new secret society, it is said, has been organized in Philadel- 
phia. The object is neither emg-po nor religious ; the purpose is 
simply to obtain a drink of the “ardent,” in spite of the law, on 
Sunday. A headquarters has been established in a subterranean 
place, and regular signs and pass-words have been devised. 

A triumph of manufacturing skill and ingenuity has been 
achieved at the Tredegar Iron Works, Monmouthshire. A rail- 
way bar was rolled 60 feet in length, all in one piece; and ad- 
vancing from this success, a second bar has been rolled 85 feet 2 
inches long, 75 Ibs. to the yard, weighing altogether 2130 Ibs. It 
is now astonishing visitors to the Exhibition at Paris. 

New Bedford, the richest city in the world, in proportion to its 

ion, numbers among its heavy tax-payers twenty-nine who 
are worth $100,000 each, four worth $200,000, a lady worth 
$300,000, one man who has $600,000, one worth $800,000, two 
worth $1,000,000, and any number that can show from $10,000 
to $100,000. 

Bismuth has been discovered in Shelby county, Kentucky. The 
metal is very brittle and fusible, and exhibits by the blow-pipe the 
genuine characteristics of bismuth. It readily dissolves in con- 
centrated nitric acid to a clear solution. Mauriatic acid acts but 
feebly upon it. ‘The solution in nitric acid results in nearly pure 
bismuth, with only some slight traces of zinc and iron. 

A gentleman in Seneca Falls, New York, last spring planted 
some Lima beans. Not being provided with poles, he supplied 
their place by planting in each hill sunflowers, trimming up the 
stalk, so that it served the purpose of a pole. For a time all went 
on well, till, at length, the sunflower growing so much faster than 
the beans, the latter were absolutely drawn up by the roots. 

Balfe, it is said, is to assume the baton at the next season of the 
New York Academy ; probably the truth is that negotiations have 
been opened with him. Signor Arditi has finished the second act 
of a new opera, the Italian libretto of which is based upon Cooper's 
novel, The Spy. ‘The whole opera is expected to be ready for the 
next season. 

The laws of Massachusetts impose a penalty of one thousand 
dollars upon all agents of mip insurance companies who issue 

licies without having complied with the statutes of the State. 

he above fine is imposed for each offence, one-half of the sum re- 
covered goes to the person furnishing the information, and the 
balance to the commonwealth. 

Charles Matthews is said to be engaged at the of London 
Theatre at the almost fabulous salary of one hundred and fifty 

nds per week. This is the same Charles Matthews who, not 
since, in answer toa question propounded to him by the 
issione sab , with strict economy, he 


” 


thought he could live on 


Commissioners of said 
10,000 a year, 


Foreign Items. 


The Borlin sculptor, Heidel, has just completed four coloss| 
statues of Galileo, Cartesius, O:tai von Guerite, and Newton, for 
the Mineralogical Museum. 


It is said that it is intended to establish monts de pidté (officia| 
government pawnbroker’s establishments) in Constantinople, jx 
—. to do away with the awful scourge of usury which desolates 

urkey. 

Letters from the English army before Sebastopol relate th 
hanging of a Greck, who informed the Russians that a storminy 
party would attack that city on the 18th June, at 3 A. M., ani 
thus caused the allies to be defeated. 


Leverricr is about to determine the difference of longitude be. 
tween the observatories of Brussels and Paris by telegraph ; when 
accomplished, it will be a test of the accuracy of the determination 
already made between these two places and Greenwich. 

Vice Admiral Dreuger, of the Swedish navy, has invented an 
instrument by which the force of the winds can be measured with 
great facility, and with the utmost exactitude; and, by order of 
the King of Sweden, it is to be exhibited in the Universal Exhi- 
bition of Paris. 

In return for the splendid present sent by the Queen of Spain 
to the Pope, his holiness has sent her the skeleton of St. Felix the 
martyr. ‘The value of the gift, however, has been much dimin- 
ished by the disclosure that Spain has already two veritable skele- 
tons of the same saint! 


A relict of the Irish Parliament is found in the recent death of 
John McClintock, of Drumear, in the county of Louth, Ireland, 
formerly sergeant-at-arms in the Irish House of Commons, for the 
loss of which office he has been in receipt of a pension of £5000 a 
year for upwards of half a century. 

The King of Sardinia has indicated by decree the suppression 
of 335 monasteries, inhabited by 4125 monks and 1473 nuns. 
Some other religious orders are preserved, including 863 monks 
and 1699 nuns. ‘The monks and nuns of the suppressed orders 
will continue to live each in common, and each oil Guee during 
life a pension net of £500—i.e¢., each suppressed monastery will 
receive this amount. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. Good is never more effectually performed than when it is 
produced by slow degrees.—Du Moy. 

.... In France, one cannot triumph unless every one is crowned 
in the person of the victor.— Balzac. 

-++» Men’s judgments are a parcel of their fortunes ; and things 
outward do draw the inward quality after them to suffer all alike. 
—Shakspeare. 

..+. If we did but know how little some enjoy of the grea! 
things that they possess, there would not be much envy in the 
world..— Young. 

.... Itis certain that either wise bearing, or ignorant carriage, 
is caught, as men take diseases, one of another : therefore, let men 
take hecd of their company.—Shakspeare. 

..+. There is a certain lively gratitude which not only acquits 
us of the obligations we have received, but, by paying what we 
owe them, makes our friends indebted to us.—La Rochefoucauld. 


.... Good-breeding is the result of much good sense, some 
good nature, and a little self-denial for the sake of others, and with 
a view to obtain the same indulgence from them.— Chesterfield. 

-++» The great commit almost as many meannesses as the low; 
but they commit them im the dark, and make a parade of their 
virtues: they remain great. Little men unfold their virtues in 
the shade, and expose their wretchedness to the light: they ar 
despised.—Balzac. 

.... Men, by associating in large masses—as in camps and in 
cities—improve their talents, but impair their virtues, and strength- 
en their minds, but weaken their morals; thus, a retrocession in 
the one is too often the price they pay for a refinement in the 
other.— Colton. 

.+++ Dress has a moral effect upon the conduct of mankind. 
Let any gentleman find himself with dirty boots, old surtout, soiled 
neckcloth, and a general negligence of dress, he will in all proba- 
bility find a corresponding disposition to negligence of address.— 
Sir Jonah Barrington. 


Joker's Budget. 


Jellaby says that Jack isa mean and impudent fellow, always 
cutting his best friends. Jellaby means Jack-knife. What a fel- 
low Jellaby is, though. 

Hope, the New York liquor dealer, advertises his stock to be 
sold at auction. 

“ Hope for a season bids the earth farewell ” 

Why is the Duke of Cambridge like a wandering mender of 
kettles and pans who has left off business ¢ was once 
a tinker man (at Inkermann.) 

The most laconic will on record is that of a man who died in 
1792. Itran thus; “I have nothing; I owe a great deal—the 
rest I give to the poor.” 

An indiscreet man contided a secret to another, and begged him 
not to repeat it. “ It’s all right,” was the reply ; “1 will be # 
close as you were.” 

A female school teacher in her advertisement, stated that she 
was “ complete mistress of her own tongue.” “Vf that’s the case, 
said a caustic old bachelor, “she can’t ask too much for ber 
services.” 

After the first representation of Voltaire’s “ Orestes,” Madame 


Luxembourg sent the author four 8 of criticisms on his piece: 
He contented him with replying in a simple line—“ Madame, 
Orestes is not spelt with an H.” 

A physician ordered one of his patients to drink Seidlitz water. 


The man made up a wry face at the suggestion. “ It is only the 
first ylass that is unpleasant,” said the doctor. “ Very we 
then,” answered the sick man, “ I’ll only drink two second. 

The following advertisement appeared in the London Te 
“ A young lady who has received a education, can read a 
write, and is versed in geography, history, music, dancing #* 
elementary mathematics, wishes a situation in a respectable fam) 
as a washer and ironer.” 

A gentleman talking very loudly to the Prince de Guéménée 
against Cardinal Richeliea—* Take care,” said the prince ; her: 
are some of his creatures who might hear you.” The —_ 
ollnded to were poor people who came to receive their usual 

wanccs, 


| 
| 
| 


ays 


of 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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paper 1s devoted A. W. LADD & CO.’S IMMENSE SUCCESS!! BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
the (beng one GRAND ACTION | CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! | DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
gay that is to the public, Another fact IANO FORTES. BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. [LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


h greatly p= he the value 
pe medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
being read, being boand up every 
pape 80 that each ad 
on the inside of the paper) 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Teams vor Apverristne.— Fifty cents per linc, in 
all cases, without regard to length or continuance. 


NEW STANDARD WORKS 
on 
MILITARY TACTICS. 


IFLE AND LIGHT INFANTRY TACTICS. Prepared 
for the use of the Army of the United States, by or- 
der of the Wat 
a A. 2 vols. 18mo. 


numerous 


. 82 
CAVALRY TACTICS. for the use of the 
Army of the United States, by order of the War 
ment With numerous engravings. 2 vols. 1 


, 
PC YONET EXERCISE. Prepared for the use of the 
Army of the United States, by order of the War he 
ment By George B. Clellan. Captain, U. 8. A ith 
numerous engravings. Il vol. 12mo. (In Press.) 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers of Boston. Copies sent 
by -y, postage paid, on aa of the retail price. 
sept 1 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
0 PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— Work 
for all, and work that will pay—in selling in every 
county in the United States, 


OUR VERY POPULAR PICTORIAL BOOKS 


of different kinds. 
Terms, Catalogues, ete., prepaid, on app! 

o ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
aug 25 4t 181 William Street, New York. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 
Beautifully illustrated, is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. 
CHARLES I. DAVIS, Puptisagr, DeLPata. 
aug 25 3m 


ITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 
4 sumed his residence in New York. will, as heretofore, 
act as attorney and councillor for authors in the reading 
and disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of 
copyright in the preparation of works for the press, and 
in the purchase of old and new books and works of art for 
individuals and public institutions. 
Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN. 
No. 8 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
(>> LECTURES. —Managers and committees of Lyce- 


ums and Institut Mr. BensamMin's 

ing address aug 25 
THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press ption, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PICTORIAL GEM, it will be at the un- 
precedented low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at 
of the periodical depots the Union. 

TEACHERS cudiinn to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
& work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
pictorial ¢ and ¢ and we print but a 
limited edition. ™. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boaton. 


LADIES 
ARE SOLICITED 
TO USB 
DICK’S 


SPOOL COTTON. 


Ronrrr Logan & Co, 61 Dey Street, New York. june 30 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 60 CORT- 
LANDT STREET, NEW YORK, manufacture from the 
night soil of New York city, two very powerful manures, 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEN. 

the smal) quantity used, the ease of their applica- 
tion, and the powerful results obtained, they are at once 
the aden and best manures in the world for grass, 
ter grain, garden vegetables and general crops. Price 
me $35 per ton; of Poupasrrs, $1 50 per barrel for 
Any quantity over six barrele—delivered free of cartage or 
expense. Pamphlets and ciroulars sent, free of 

Postage, to inquirers. Apply as above. aug 25 


CHARLES A. BARRY, 
ARTIST, 


DESIINER AND DRAUGHTSMAN ON WOOD. 
5 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. sept 1 


ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Hat’s Patent Powper 
Locks—both received the prise medals at the 
ork, in ro 
a Block, 135, 197 and 189 Water St., New York 


effects by the of DYER'S 
HEALING ALING when ‘applied to Cute, 
Sores, eto. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
B. CHAMBERLAIN, 280 Wasuineron 
ir june 16 


PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


T is p Peed | judges that these are 
the BEST SQUA PIA) at 5 MADE IN THE 
ORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being eierated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 286 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mar 24 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


ARNOLD'S, 84 STRAND, 
LONDON. 

T hereby Mr. Smon 
tarp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April, 15, 1863. 


The undersigned having been ap- 
pointed sole agent in the United States 
for the sale of Fropsaam’s 

PROVED would respect- 
fally call publie attention to his extensive and valuable 
stock of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham, and styled his ‘* New Series... The 
great importance of the Improved Watches 1s a 
regularity of time under every variety, climate, motion 
and position. So perfect are the adjustments. that the 
most violent exercise, such as horseback riding. jumping, 
ete., produces on them no sensible effect. They are, 
therefore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the following zentle- 
men. who, among others, have proved the excellence of 
Frodsham’s Watches as timekeepers : 


SIMON WILLARD, 
9 Congress St., Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT LN AMBRICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 


YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, | 
bitual Costiveness, Erysi 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Sen Din Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as 4 t and powerful 
Tonie, purifying the Blood, and lieeatien the entire 
system. The medicine, though cre at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as x 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dr. T. A. HUKLEY’S Manufactory, 

Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentueky. 

Agent wy New York—Messrs. 
Co.,and Druggists generally throughout the 

and Canada. Price, $1 per — six bottles for $5. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


Since ita commencement. on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 

containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Battov’s Dotta® Mowruty is printed with new type, 
paper, and ite matter is carefully com- 
and arranged by the handsof the editor and = thea 

= who has been known to the oe as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
I€ is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at Lome 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person us srxtecn subscribers shail! receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis 
M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts. , Boston. 


CONTENTS OF SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
Blanche Malcolm : or. Teacher and Pupil.. 8. H. Blaisdeil. 


R. P Smith. 
« in the Dark.. 
The Lady of Lyons. . 


es Frederick W. Saunders. 
Maturin M Ballou. 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales. sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic amd foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witandumor. Each paper is beautifully illustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paperentirely original in this country. Its pages contain 
Viewsof every populous city in the known world, of all 


every noted character in the world, both male amd female. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year... .... 
4 100 


Any person sending us sixtees subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. | 

*,* One copy of Frag oF oun Ustom, and one copy 
of 8 PicroriaL, together, $4 per annum. 

Published every Sarurpar, by M. M. BALLOT, 

Corner of Tremont and Streets, 

The —— are selected from among hundreds of like 

testimonials 


It is a most creditable specimen of the art typographical 


| im this country. and compares weil with anything of the 


sort produced in Europe. When the cost of the large 
number of illustrations which each number contains is 
considered. and the superfine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed. it is renily remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so complete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Daily Bee. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. L. 

It ts decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subseription price. Every family should take it.— Amert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where you may now through the United States, 
you see this hand and i — Buritng- 


| tom Centinel, Ve. 


Whisperings....... ....John H. Bazley. | 
Lat Canary... . Mrs. Mary A. Denison. | 
Building Nests. ............ George W. Bungay. 
The Ruby Brooch... Emeret H. Sedge. 
My Texas Tour. George Gaither. 
The Faded Kose. ............... Finley Johnson. 
The King’» Pledge. ................- Blizabeth B. Frazer 
The Old Un. 
The Midnight Visitor............... Giddings H. Bailou. 
The Rain. . Prederick J. Keyes. 
The Green- Eyed Monster, and how Mrs. Nottleby got rid | 
Tho Willie E. Paber. 
Phe 


Sketches of the Backwoods.. . 
Standing at the Corners... 
The Missionville Benevolent Society. 
The River of Life. . 


Charies Castleton. 
William Roderick Lawrence. 


Wealth of Purse, and Wealth of Character. . E. Wellmont. 
Early Days. ........ Wiliam Rowland, Jr. 
Advertising for a Wife. ........... Tamar Anne Kermode. 


The Pursuit of Wealth—the Land of Gold—New Line 
of Ocean Steamships—Aeronautics—Turkish Liberality 
—English Saddle Horses—Adulteration of Tea—Ko- 
mance in Keal Life— English Criticism—J udicious Coun- 
sel—China Grass—** Was not that Thunder’"—A cold 
Place— Com pensation— Fortunes of War—Foreign Mis- 
cellany—Kevord of the Times—Merry Making. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, etc. Boeie’s American Ham 
Des is the greatest wonder of the age, and Bouis’s Hese- 
atona, or Baim of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 2 King Street, Regent S¢., Lon- 


don; J. Woolley, Manchester, land, and chemists and 
perfamers throughout the world. eoptf jan 18 
WILSON’S 


PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpers in his practice for over five 
years, never in a single case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Dk. WILSON, at the solicitation of 
friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
\ creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, cam be seen at the depot, where the preparations 

are ap , and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. be to any part of the United States, 


upon the rece! $l. A our orders to ‘‘ Proprie- 
tors of & Hae Creas ‘or, 380 way, New York.” 
july 7 tf 
F you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musivians of 
Europe and America to the BEST Instruction Book 
that ever been published. Price, $3. Published at 
Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eopém 
JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
ers. please note it can be had in 
toe Venn. ey ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 Dey St. 


ELTON & Co., Milk St. 
PHILADELPALA, W. FARRELL, Chestnut St. 


Batrimore, of D. McLLVALN. 
of. .........+ STELLMAN, HINRICHS & Co. 
june 9 38m 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 


OHN ANDREW, Da aveursman ann Enoraver 
e? upon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 


Wal style, ton iret Boston, at modemte 
maay 


WILSON'S. PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


anent in all affections of the throat and 
3 ng made by Wistar's Balsam of 
Cherry. Great as is its Pyare its works are 


lun, 
wil 
greater. Many physicians speak o! 


“aves REMEDY all the ills that flesh is heir to 
A *S HEALING EMBROCATION, 
sept 


lebted for their lives, has at len been induced to 
offer them to the public as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season approaching, no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders, with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt 
of ‘31, in a letter addressed either to Dr. J. V. WILSON, 
Proprietor, Norwich, Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
154 Washington Street, "Boston. For sale by 

july 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE is qretempins among young men that they 
cannot employment that will remunerate them 
for their serv Sach the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, ‘pleasant and very profitable business, by 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a ‘rall 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 

, om application by letter or otherwise to 

SAMURKL SWAN, 
junel6 3m _ Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


INK of all grades and colors 

ebrated Pagnix Manuractory of WAM. PROUT, 
New York, for sale by Joun K. & Co., 
the ROS#ON FOUNDRY, Spauxe 

This Ink is on the Fua 
and purchasers are to ite 
its rand quailty. lan 


YER’S HEALING EMBROCATION— the most 
valuable and potent remedy of the age for Kheuma- 
tism, Cuts, Wounds, ) pains of all sorts, ete. sept 1 


WILSON'S PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


AOR SALE—A ton of fine box-wood, logs and 
clear—a very nice article; price, one hu dand ten 
chance for AB. this 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 


country.— Southern Star, 


It is a paper that should be on the parior table of every 
lady throughout the city, and in fact. a room fitted up for 
8 parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art im this 
country.— Boston Dauy Atlas. 

A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— dibany 
Atlas. Y. 

It is pig paper in the worid.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, K. I. 


The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington ( D. C.) Unton. 

We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pinery, Stevens Point. Wis. 

One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) Inqutrer. 

Every body likes it who has ever seen it.— Watchman, 
Montpelier, Vt 

We learn with pleasure, that the proxperity of the Pie- 
torial keeps pace with its rapid improvement.— Home 
Journal, New York. 

Bvery one who wants something really ciegant in the 
way of a pictorial work, should by Tt} means take this pa- 
per.— Winchester ( Tenn.) Independent. 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and more 
popular. The beauty, delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings are truly wonderful. while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overtiowing with the productions of the 
best writers in America.— Savannad ( Ga.) Jow nai. 

A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 

The standard of its literature becomes continuaily ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely exe- 
cuted, and of endless variety .— Westchester ( N.Y.) Heraid. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr , Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Is said to excel by far any illustrated journal published 
in England or on the continent.— Age, Belfast, Me. 

This is the most beautiful Pictorial in the world. has 
obtained an unprecedented popularity. and has constant- 
ly been underguing improvement, until further improve- 
ment seems impossible. — Demvecrat, Canton, N. 

A weekly panorama, in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country, accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes, tales, ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and highly entertaining book.— Covrier, New- 
castle, Ind. 

The Pictorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
character published in this country, and is second to 
none in the world. It ought to be generously sustained 
by our people.— Herald, Springville, N.Y. 


A first rate, instructive, entertaining and beautifully 


| ilustrated weekly paper, filled with the best wood cuts 


ever executed.— Republican, Charlotte, Mich. 

WHoirsats Acsnrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau St., New 
York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore ; A. C. ley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Koys, 43 

oodward Avenue, Detroit; B. K. Woodward, corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Mlimois; Samuel Kinggold. Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Trubner & Co., 123 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agents for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

An elegant, moral and refined Mrseellancous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
phatically A PAPER FOR Tus MILLION, and & welcome vis- 
itor to the home circle. 

It contains tho foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligeace. No advertisements are admitted to the 

paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of tus 
MAMMOTH 8128, for the iustruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that expeFience can 
suggest, forming an original paper, the present circula- 
tion of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper 
in the Union, with the exception of *‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, tall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fivc oF ove UNION, and one copy of 
Prcroaiat, $4 00 per annum. every 
Satuapax, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 
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